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Almond  Blossom,  Almond  Blossom, 

Like  a  fairy's  wing. 
Almond  Blossom,  Almond  Blossom 

Frailest,  sweetest  thing; 
Almond  Blossom,  Almond  Blossom 

The  fair  first  bloom  of  Spring. 

'foan  Evans  (lo  years) 
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FRINTED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  BY  PDRNELL  AND  SOW 
PAULTON,   SOMERSET,  ENGLAND 


INTRODUCTION 

Books  for  children  are  legion,  books  by  them,  few 
hence  these  few  are  of  especial  value  to  all  who  watch 
with  care  how  children  develop. 

Some  of  the  work  has  been  circulated  privately,  and  it 
is  in  response  to  oft-repeated  requests  that  it  is  now 
placed  before  the  pubHc  in  the  sincere  hope  that  it  may  be 
useful  as  well  as  interesting. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
average  child  to  write  verse,  and  I  think  this  little  collec- 
tion goes  far  to  prove  that  statement.  Few  children  are 
colour-blind  ;  few  are  tone  deaf;  the  great  majority 
enjoy  the  sense  of  colour,  and  the  sense  of  sound,  and  in 
the  same  ratio  are  those  who  can  write  verse. 

No  one  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  insist  that  only  great 
geniuses — the  Shakespeares,  the  Miltons,  the  Dantes — 
should  attempt  to  write  poetry.  Why  should  the  privilege 
of  expressing  in  verse  things  which  touch  the  heart  be 
confined  to  those  who  have  studied  the  laws  of  Prosody? 
Such  limitations  would  rob  alike  writers  and  readers  of  an 
innocent  delight.  Nature  has  room  for  her  windflowers 
and  buttercups,  as  well  as  for  her  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  * 
there  is  sometimes  as  much  real  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  simple,  natural  and  often  charming  verse, 
as  from  the  perusal  of  Hamlet  or  the  Divine  Comedy, 

I  am  sure,  too,  that  it  is  meet  and  fitting  that  children 
should  write  as  these  do.  Even  as  they  learn  to  speak 
before  acquiring  rules  of  grammar,  so  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  sing  before  they  are  worried  by  metrical  laws. 
Thus,  a  casual  study  of  Part  I  will  show  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  achieve  form,  though  most  of  the  work  is 
rhythmic.  In  Part  II,  both  form  and  metre  has  been 
more  closely  observed,  especially  by  the  elder  girls,  the  old 
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French  verse  forms  being  the  most  favoured,  and  there  are 
a  few  really  charming  examples  of  Triolet  and  Roundel 
which  seem  particularly  to  appeal  to  the  children. 

Many  of  the  verses  are  beautifully  true  in  their  observa- 
tion and  expression  of  Nature  in  her  various  guises,  as  she 
might  appear  to  the  eye  of  a  child.  All  who  know  the 
Silent  Pool  will  recognise  the  force  of  the  injunction : 

"  Oh,  hist !    Ye  there  must  softly  tread 
Where  the  silver  birch  sighs  overhead — " 

Who  has  not  felt  the  fearful  shiver  of  the  Dawn  Wind  ? 
Who  does  not  know  the  hush  of  peace  attained  at  the 
evening  of  a  golden  day?  What  more  lovely  farewell 
message  than  the  voice  of  the  "  Snowdrops  in  the  border 
— the  laugh  of  a  faery — the  grey  dawn  on  the  sea,'*  could 
be  imagined? 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  poem  in  the  collection  is  Z. 
Gauntlett's  "  The  Mourners."  In  a  little  eight-line  verse, 
this  child  has  achieved  something  so  beautiful,  so  natur- 
ally and  spiritually  true  that  one  is  left  in  wordless  amaze. 
It  possesses  the  simplicity  of  true  art,  in  that  no  attempt 
is  made  to  achieve  effect,  and  no  extraneous  object  is  intro- 
duced. No  great  demand  is  made,  and  yet  none  of  the 
"Woodland  Folk"  could  possibly  refuse  the  soft  request: 

"  Let  them  remember  the  one  who  is  dead, 
And  gently  pass." 

Was  it  the  requiem  of  a  bee  or  a  pixie  ?  and  could  a  human 
who  had  departed  to  another  sphere  of  action  require  any- 
thing more  helpful  from  his  kind  than  this  sweet  and 
gentle  memory. 

The  younger  children  are  progressing  on  the  lines  of 
the  elder,  and  are  using  eyes  and  ears  to  gather  lore  from 
the  Book  of  Nature  in  all  her  moods,  from  grave  to  gay. 
They  see,  as  we  who  have  grown  older  and  less  vivid  do 
not  see,  the  magic  behind  the  sheen  on  the  leaves,  or  the 
song  of  the  birds  or  the  light  on  the  water.     They  know 
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what  we  have  forgotten,  that  the  light  steps  of  faery  folk 
may  be  followed  into  realms  of  wonder  by  all  who  are 
single  of  heart,  and  their  little  hands  may  gather  the  myrrh 
and  frankincense  which  lies  at  the  shrine  of  all  fresh-born 
things,  when  every  morning,  Day,  with  the  eternal  amulet 
of  youth  on  his  brow,  steps  over  the  Eastern  hills.  Dear 
to  their  hearts  are  the  Nature  Myths,  and  the  homely  god 
of  the  soil  figures  evidently  in  their  writings ;  but  Pan  is 
lord  of  human  hearts,  in  a  curious  way,  even  as  he  is  ruler 
of  less  animate  nature,  so  it  is  an  easy  transition  from 
field,  wood  and  garden  lore  to  the  heart  which  feels  and 
observes  it.  Thus  it  is,  above  all,  requisite  that  eye,  ear 
and  touch  should  be  trained  to  observe  correctly  and 
sensitively,  and  that  imagination  should  be  cultivated  in 
the  highest  possible  degree. 

A  white  poppy  in  a  field  transformed  to  a  white  cloud  in 
the  sky  is  an  imaginative  achievement  from  an  applied 
sight,  no  less  than  the  dashing  of  waters  and  cutting  of  the 
wind  may  be  seen  to  symbolise  the  treatment  and  usage  of 
Hfe.  The  velvet  bee  is  the  faery  postman,  perhaps,  and 
is  there  any  real  reason  why  "Blue-eyed  boys  with  lovely 
golden  hair  '*  should  not  be  dressed  like  Httle  angels  above 
the  clouds  of  the  sky?  No  more  fitting  or  beautiful 
resting-place  could  be  desired  than  a  couch  covered  with 
misty  grey  sheen,  and  composed  of  the  rose-leaves  of 
loving  memory.  It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility that  flowers  may  quarrel  with  their  kind,  violet 
envying  daffodil,  or  crimson  poppy  scorning  white. 

To  conclude,  the  work  is  untouched,  except  by  the  chil- 
dren themselves,  and  nearly  all  is  voluntary,  and  the 
product  of  their  spare  time.  Many  of  the  titles  have  been 
my  suggestion — which  accounts  for  repetition  of  subjects 
— but  even  there  the  children  are  quite  at  liberty  to  alter 
or  reject  should  they  so  desire,  and  a  picture  or  a  scene 
has  often  been  chosen  in  preference  to  a  "word  title." 

It  may  be  thought  that  some  of  the  selections  should  be 
excluded,  but  from  the  large  quantity  of  material  sub- 
jected to  me  I  have  tried  to  choose  only  that  which  seems 
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to  me  to  hold  promise  of  artistic  development,  be  it  only 
by  a  single  line,  or  a  half-caught  rhythm ;  and  even  if  these 
children  never  fulfil  the  suggestion  of  their  infancy,  they 
will,  at  least,  have  acquired  something  that  is  going  to  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  them  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  their  life:  a  seeing  eye,  an  ear  which  hears,  a  sensitive 
touch,  and  an  imaginative  understanding  of  nature, 
humanity,  and  the  Divine  Plan  of  the  universe  which  will 
go  far  to  make  them  good  citizens,  and  really  helpful  in 
the  struggle  which  humanity  is  making  through  the  dark- 
ness to  the  dawn. 

They  will  have,  too,  an  ingrained  love  and  appreciation 
for  good  literature — because  I  am  sure  that  the  impres- 
sions of  tender  years  are  the  ones  which  ultimately 
triumph — and  this  will  be  a  help  and  consolation  to  them 
when  they  encounter  the  trials  of  life;  and  a  source  of 
pure  joy  for  moments  of  leisured  ease. 

To  those  who  teach :  open  the  books  of  poetry  to  your 
children,  and  "Composition"  will  never  again  be  a  dull 
and  tiresome  lesson. 

To  parents:  read  the  songs  of  the  world  to  your 
children,  and  watch  the  sparkle  of  joy  in  their  eyes, 
which  cannot  fail  to  light  a  corresponding  one  in  yours. 

To  children:  learn  for  yourselves  what  the  golden- 
voiced  singers  of  all  the  ages  have  to  say  to  you,  and 
remember  poetry  is  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful,  as  cheerful  as 
it  is  wise,  and  as  strong  as  it  is  tender.  This  is  what  Sir 
William  Watson  said  of  poetry,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
truest  description  in  the  shortest  space,  of  that  vast 
subject,  that  I  know: 

"  Forget  not,  brother  singer!    that  though  Prose 
Can  never  be  too  truthful  or  too  wise. 
Song  is  not  Truth,  not  Wisdom;   but  the  rose 

Upon  Truth's  lips,  the  light  in  Wisdom's  eyes." 

ToRMEAD,  K.  M.  JOHNSTON. 

Guildford. 


IX 


FORM 

In  order  that  it  may  be  helpful  to  those  who  desire 
some  very  simplified  notes  on  Form,  I  am  describing 
fully  the  less  usual  ones  which  are  shown  in  this  book. 

The  Triolet,  which  is  infrequently  used  by  modern 
poets,  is  the  briefest  of  the  French  verse  forms,  being 
limited  to  eight  lines,  in  which  the  first  line  must  recur 
twice,  and  the  second  once,  thus  leaving  but  three  lines 
to  develop  the  theme.  Two  rhymes  only  are  permitted ; 
and  the  completed  whole  depends  for  its  success  upon 
the  lightness  and  grace  of  handling,  and  the  variety  of 
emphasis  in  the  refrain.  This  last  demand  is  almost 
beyond  young  children,  with  a  not  too  large  vocabulary, 
but  I  think  that  passably  good  examples  are  Z.  Gaunt- 
lett's  "Silent  Pool,"  and  "Dawn  Wind";  M.  Mair's 
"Evening,"  and  "Dance  of  the  Leaves";  and  J. 
Edward  Collins'  "Song  of  Peone  to  Philton."  This 
last  named  is  rather  different  in  character  from  the 
others,  and  was  inspired  by  the  study  of  a  coloured 
print.  The  title,  which  interested  me,  being  entirely 
original.  There  are  many  other  less  expert  examples 
of  the  "Tricky  Triolet,"  for,  when  they  discovered 
that  there  was  such  a  form,  all  the  children  wished  to 
try  it,  but  space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  history 
of  more. 

Next  to  the  Triolet  in  popularity  comes  the  Roundel ; 
almost  as  restricted  a  metre,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
eleven  lines,  with  the  refrain,  which  must  occur  as  the 
beginning  of  the  first,  in  the  fourth,  and  in  the  eleventh 
line,  which  it  is  required  shall  consist  of  the  initial 
phrase  or  sentence  only.  Two  rhymes  are  permitted, 
arranged  alternately  in  the  opening  and  closing 
quatrains;  and  the  middle  triplet  begins  and  ends  with 


a  rhyme  fitting  the  refrain.  The  best  examples  here 
are  M.  Mair's  "Memories  in  a  Garden,"  and  "She 
came  to  me  at  break  of  day";  I.  Mackie's  "Pathways 
of  Mystery";  M.  Tuckwell's  "Stars"  and  Z.  Gaunt- 
lett's  "White  Poppies." 

Though  it  has  been  said  that  these  metres  are  useful 
only  to  crystallize  the  laughter  and  gaiety  of  life,  the 
children  seem  to  find  something  more  akin  to  mystic, 
faery  charm  possible  within  their  scope,  for  all  the 
named  examples  suggest  something  rather  far  removed 
from  the  ordinary  happenings  of  a  day,  and  some 
of  the  phrases  have  quite  a  haunting  cadence  which  is 
apt  to  recur  to  the  subconscious  mind  unsought,  and 
frequently. 

The  Villanelle  of  nineteen  lines  and  double  rhymes, 
arranged  in  five  triplets  and  a  final  quatrain,  has  fewer 
exponents,  and  there  are  but  two  attempts  given  here, 
Z.  Gauntlett's  "The  Blackbird"  and  E.  Beddy's  "Plea 
to  Puck."  Of  the  two,  perhaps  the  last-named  is  better, 
but  it  is  a  difficult  form  for  a  young  and  inexperienced 
student  to  tackle,  and  anyone  wishing  to  study  it  at  its 
best  should  read  the  fine  specimens  by  Andrew  Lang. 

Sonnet,  Ode,  and  Ballad,  the  only  other  verse  forms 
here  included,  are  too  well  known  to  require  further 
description,  but  the  children  have  been  most  successful 
with  the  Ballad  in  its  modern  dress.  Several  of  the 
examples  show,  in  a  marked  degree,  that  strange 
"ballad  feeling,"  which  I  am  sure  children  of  to-day 
gather  in  just  the  same  manner  that  their  forefathers 
did ;  and  again  it  seems  right  that  they  should  succeed 
with  this  form — the  ealiest  known  to  us.  Of  course 
the  required  irregularities  which  make  the  perfection 
of  the  best  ballads  are  beyond  the  scope  of  children, 
but  the  simple  verities  of  life  are  well  grasped,  and  the 
recurring  chorus  makes  an  attractive  feature  of  many. 

A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Metre  is  a  great  help  to 
the  enjoyment  of  poetry,  and  it  is  very  simple  to  learn 
the  elements  of  metrical  rules,  especially  if  they  are 
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taught  in  musical  terms.  It  is  easy  to  explain  to  the 
children  that  Metre  is  a  fixed  pattern  formed  by  little 
groups  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables,  which 
repeat  themselves  many  times,  like  the  pattern  of  a 
carpet,  or  a  wall-paper.     Thus  we  may  have  for  instance : 


U'  U'  U'  U'  U' 

OR 

U  U'  U  U'  U  U'  u 


as  the  pattern  for  the  making  of  verse,  but  varied  by 
stresses  and  pauses,  and  ornamented  in  any  way  which 
art  may  suggest,  once  the  pattern  is  really  impressed 
upon  the  reader's  consciousness. 

Rhythm — that  difficult  subject,  is  best  taught  by 
medium  of  music,  song  and  dance;  and  the  children 
who  have  the  keenest  sense  of  rhythm  will  always  be 
those  who  have  had  most  experience  in  poetry's  sister 
arts. 

Many  of  the  forms  of  poetry  originated  in  Greece, 
and  were  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  some  musical 
instrument.  This  melic  poetry  always  had  music  as 
an  essential  and  integral  portion  of  the  work,  which 
in  the  seventh  century  B.C.  resulted  in  the  production 
of  many  beautiful  lyrics.  Among  the  Dorian  people 
there  developed  a  much  more  elaborate  form,  which 
became  a  great  choric  song,  raised  in  praise  of  victory, 
in  celebration  of  a  marriage,  or  as  a  dirge  for  the  lost. 

These  great  choral  songs  required  a  much  more 
highly  finished  treament  than  the  simpler  lyric  form. 
A  company  of  singers  was  necessary  for  their  perform- 
ance, together  with  musicians  with  pipe,  flute  and 
lyre;  and  these  participants  were  also  an  orchestra  of 
trained  dancers,  who  moved  in  rhythmic  fashion  as  they 
sang.  All  three  parts,  song,  music  and  dance,  were 
closely  linked,  all  three  were  essential,  though  song  was 
the  most  important,  and  music  and  dance  were  always 
subordinated  to  the  poefs  words. 
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Finally,  remember  that  all  arts  are  interchangeable, 
that  one  may  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of  another,  and, 
taking  the  line  of  least  resistance,  lead  your  children 
through  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  verse — if  not 
poetry — or  any  other  desired  facet  of  the  art,  will  be 
the  sequential  result. 

K.MJ. 


PART    I 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  GNOMES 

As  I  was  in  a  wood  one  night, 
I  saw  the  prettiest,  daintiest  sight, 
For  in  the  shade  there  was  a  Hght 
Made  by  gobhns  dressed  in  white. 

Goblins  standing  in  a  row. 
Bowing  to  their  king,  so  low, 
Little  goblins  dressed  in  green, 
Little  goblins  neat  and  clean. 

The  goblins  have  great  fun,  my  dear, 
When  the  night  is  drawing  near! 
Round  and  round  the  wood  they  prance 
In  a  kind  of  goblin  dance. 

And  then,  when  it  was  time  to  go, 
I  also  bowed  to  the  king,  so  low; 
And  he  showed  me  out  of  goblin-land 
Kindly,  by  his  little  hand. 

Rachel  Rye  (lo  years). 


THE  LITTLE  GREEN  DOOR 

Through  the  little  green  door 

Never  have  I  been, 
For  round  the  little  key-hole 

The  grass  grows  so  green. 

And  the  key-hole  has  no  key, 

Not  a  key  of  any  kind; 
For  I  have  searched  amongst  the  grass 

And  the  key  I  cannot  find. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 

Behind  the  big  oak  tree, 
Is  the  tiny  little  green  door 

Without  a  little  key. 

And  I  wonder  what's  behind  it, 

And  ever  more  and  more 
I  long  to  find  the  little  key 

That  opens  the  little  green  door. 

Yolande  Tuckwell  (ii  years). 


THE   LITTLE   CHICK 

A  little  chick  ran  down  our  lane, 

I  heard  it  cheep  with  laughter; 
I  saw  the  poor  old  mother  hen 

Come  cackling  crossly  after. 

"  Don't,  donH  go  near  that  nasty  pond," 

The  poor  old  mother  pleaded: 
"  You'll  get  your  feet  wet  and  be  drowned.'* 

But,  ah!    he  never  heeded. 

He  cheeped,  and  leaped  into  the  pond. 
The  pond  was  full  and  brimming — 

He  found  his  little  unwebbed  feet 
No  good  at  all  for  swimming. 

"  Oh  mother !    mother !    get  me  out ! 
I  never  more  will  doubt  you; 
I  am  not  clever  like  the  ducks, 
I  cannot  do  without  you." 

Mary  Lloyd-Owen  (9  years), 


WHEN  STARS  ARE  IN  QUIET  HEAVENS 

When  stars  are  in  the  heavens 

And  the  night  is  still, 
The  nightingale  will  come  and  sing 

Out  upon  the  hill. 

And  the  fairies  will  come,  too, 

And  dance  among  the  trees; 
But  the  quiet  stars  will  shine 

High  above  all  these. 

The  wee  folk  come  and  dance. 
The  trees  sway  in  the  breeze; 

And  all  the  while  the  quiet  stars 
Shine  above  all  these. 

Rhona  King-George  (lo  years). 


BENEATH   THE  STARS  AND  LILACS 

Beneath  the  stars  and  lilacs  blue 

A  faery  ring  is  there, 
Where  faeries  dance  in  moonlit  dew 

On  a  carpet  green  and  fair. 

The  pipers  pipe  until  the  dawn, 

When  grey  is  in  the  sky, 
And  heralds  shout:  "The  morn!    the  morn!" 

And  all  the  faeries  fly. 

The  stars  then  go,  the  moon  departs. 

The  sun  is  shining  now: 
The  faeries  and  the  ring  have  gone 

From  under  the  lilac  bough. 

Peggie  Currer-Williams  (ii  years). 


THE  ROBIN'S  NEST 

In  an  old  tin  box  beneath  the  bridge, 

What  do  you  think  we  found? 
A  robin's  nest,  with  five  wee  eggs, 

All  hidden  soft  and  sound! 

The  mummie-bird  sat  on  those  eggs, 

For  quite  two  weeks,  I  know; 
And  then  her  babies  all  hatched  out. 

And  oh!    how  they  did  grow. 

And  now  they've  left  their  cosy  home — 

They're  learning  how  to  fly — 
And  often,  when  we're  gardening, 

They  hop  about,  close  by. 

Betty  Foster  (8  years). 


THE  FIGHT 

Under  the  stars  and  the  Hlacs 

I  sat  one  lovely  night; 
And  under  the  stars  and  the  lilacs 

I  had  a  most  wonderful  fight. 

I  thought  I  fought  with  an  angel, 
And  her  wings  were  shining  gold, 

I  thought  I  fought  with  an  angel — 
The  most  terrible  fight  ever  told. 

And  I  killed  the  beautiful  angel 

With  wings  of  shining  gold. 
I  made  dead  the  beautiful  angel. 

As  I  was  afterwards  told. 

Eileen  Ascroft  (9  years). 


THE  NIGHT 

M 
When  I  go  to  bed  at  night — 

I  think  of  it  with  dread, 

For  I  hate  the  dark  and  I  hate  the  night, 

And  I  hate  going  to  bed! 

People  call  me  a  baby, 

When  I  shiver  and  quiver  and  quake; 
But  I  hate  the  dark  and  I  hate  the  night, 

And  with  terrified  fear  I  shake. 

I  think  there's  a  snake  beneath  my  bed, 

Or  a  burglar  in  the  room, 
Or  a  lion  or  bear  with  gleaming  eyes 

To  pounce  on  me  in  the  gloom. 

And  that's  why,  when  I  go  to  bed  at  night, 

I  think  of  it  with  dread. 
And  hate  the  dark  and  hate  the  night. 

And  loathe  going  to  bed! 

Rosemary  Dudley-Corbett  (9  years). 


WHEN  I'M  ALL  ALONE 

Sometimes  when  Tm  all  alone 

I  sit  before  the  fire  and  think 
Of  all  the  things  I've  done  that  day, 

And  what  I  had  to  eat  and  drink. 

I  think  of  ships  and  engines  big, 

Of  billowing  sails  so  tall. 
And  little  cherub  heads  and  wings — 

I  like  them  best  of  all. 

And  sometimes  sands  and  seas  appear, 

And  when  I  shut  my  eyes 
I  almost  seem  to  hear  quite  near 

The  seagulls'  angry  cries. 

And  when,  at  last,  Fm  called  to  bed — 

By  kind  old  "Nursie  Jane*' — 
And  shut  my  eyes  and  go  to  sleep, 

I  dream  it  all  again. 

Pamela  Dudley-Corbett  (9  years). 
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SILVER  TOES 

Silver  Toes,  Silver  Toes,  'tis  Spring,  'tis  Spring! 
Come  out  and  help  us  make  the  bluebells  ring, 
Make  them  send  forth  a  sweet  and  joyful  chime, 
For  all  the  world  to  know  that  it  is  Spring-time. 

Silver  Toes,  Silver  Toes,  it  is  Summer-time! 

Let  us  go  and  gather  glowing  eglantine, 

And  spread  our  beds  so  soft  and  sweet 

With  green  leafy  ferns  to  keep  us  from  the  heat. 

Silver  Toes,  Silver  Toes,  'tis  Autumn  now. 
The  leaves  are  gently  falling  from  the  bough; 
The  world,  at  eve,  is  getting  dusky  grey. 
And  men  are  busy  gathering  in  the  hay. 

Silver  Toes,  Silver  Toes,  'tis  Winter  now, 
All  the  ground  is  covered  deep  with  snow! 
Come  to  our  beds  of  fern  and  eglantine, 
And  there  let  us  rest  till  again  'tis  Spring-time. 

Mar  got  Parker  (lo  years). 
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GREY  DAYS 

Clouds  are  gathering  in  the  skies, 

Autumn  winds  are  blowing; 
The  world  is  but  a  mass  of  white, 
For  yesterday  'twas  snowing. 

Grey  days  of  autumn,  the  snow  is  falling 

still. 
Grey   days   of  autumn,   come   slowly   o*er 
the  hill. 

I  wish  the  snow  would  stop  quite  soon, 

And  the  dull  grey  days  go,  too; 
I  know  you  come  from  o'er  that  hill 

Grey  clouds!     O,  let  the  blue  peep  through. 
Grey  days  of  autumn,  the  snow  is  falling 

still. 
Grey   days   of  autumn,   come  slowly   o'er 
the  hill. 

But  though  I  wish  for  blue  all  day, 

And  always  see  the  grey. 
Perhaps  the  blue  will  win  one  day 
And  chase  the  grey  away. 

Grey  days  of  autumn,  the  snow  is  falling 

still. 
Grey   days   of  autumn,   come   slowly   o'er 
the  hill. 

Daphne  Parker  (ii  years). 
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SUNSET  IN  SURREY 

There  was  the  sun,  sending  his  million  spears  over 
the  hills  and  vales  of  Surrey;  there  was  the  sun  send- 
ing out  his  last  rays  from  range  to  range,  and  soon, 
with  pomp  and  splendour,  he  would  go  through  the 
golden  gates,  despatching  the  Angels  of  Night  from 
other  spheres. 


Now  the  sun  has  disappeared,  leaving  bars  of  gold 
over  the  western  sky,  the  bars  turn  into  crimson ;  from 
crimson  to  primrose,  and  slowly  the  primrose  fades  into 
grey,  till  there  is  no  streak  of  light  left,  and  Surrey  is 
in  darkness. 

Nan  Bassett  (12  years). 
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THE  STRANGE  ROAD 

The  road  is  long  and  winding, 
Over  meadows,  hills  and  dells; 

By  woods  and  streams  its  finding, 
Towards  the  distant  bells. 

Sometimes  the  road  seems  dreary, 

When  the  sun  hides  its  rays. 
Even  the  birds  seem  weary 

And  songless  in  these  ways. 

But  where  does  the  strange  road  go? 

Perhaps  to  fairyland! 
A  place  that  I  should  love  to  know. 

And  join  the  fairy  band. 

Mavis  Wright  (12  years). 
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THE  DEW  FAERY 

The  dew  faery  lives  in  a  little  house 
Where  the  feathery  birches  blow, 

The  bluebells  are  a  brighter  blue, 
And  the  moss  so  green  doth  grow. 

This  little  faery  has  silver  toes, 

And  in  the  early  dawn 
She  runs  about  the  garden 

And  dances  on  the  lawn. 

She  dances  on  the  cobwebs 

And  all  among  the  flowers 
And  up  and  down  the  meadow 

In  early  morning  hours. 

The  grown-ups  say  "It's  only  dew," 

And  "too  damp  to  go  out!" 
But  it*s  really  the  marks  of  her  silver  toes 

As  she  runs  and  dances  about. 

Mary  Hayes  (13  years). 
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FROM  THE  HILL  TOP 

There's  a  hill  behind  our  garden, 

And  it*s  most  awfully  high; 
I  climbed  up  there  one  summer's  day 

To  see  what  I  could  spy. 

I  saw  the  river  winding  far, 

Until  it  joined  the  sea; 
I  saw  the  people  on  the  road. 

But  they  could  not  see  me. 

I  saw  the  chimneys  of  the  town 

(It's  quite  a  mile  away), 
I  saw  the  farm-boys  in  the  field 

Tossing  about  the  hay. 

Then  I  looked  down  and  saw  my  home. 

And  the  garden  where  I  dig, 
And  I  felt  frightened  and  alone 

In  the  world  so  wide  and  big. 

So  I  climbed  down  and  ran  back  home — 

I  longed  to  tell  someone 
How  I  had  toiled  up  to  the  hill 

And  what  I'd  seen  and  done. 

Mary  Hayes  {i  2  years). 
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THE  SUNBEAM  RAYS 

The  sun  was  sinking  slowly 

Behind  the  western  sky, 
The  clouds  were  growing  darker, 

And  night  was  drawing  nigh. 

King  Sun  had  sent  his  little  beams 

To  gather  crimson  rays, 
That  he  might  have  some  sunlight 

For  use  on  other  days. 

And  then  the  great  kind,  noble  sun 

Laid  down  his  golden  head 
To  rest,  for  all  the  children 

Were  safely  tucked  in  bed. 

And  he  knew  his  little  sunbeams 

Had  gathered  crimson  store 
For  morning,  when  the  children 

Would  wake  to  play  once  more. 

For  thus,  each  eve,  the  sunbeam  rays 

Go  busily  to  work. 
And  store  up  gleams  of  gold  and  red 

To  gladden  our  old  earth. 

Brenda  Preston  (9  years). 
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THE  ROUND  POOL 


There  was  a  little  fairy  pool, 

As  round  as  round  could  be: 
It  sparkled  at  the  sun,  and  then 

It  sparkled  back  at  me. 

Its  banks  were  masses  of  sweet  flowers 

And  grass  as  green  could  be, 
And  limpid  water  sparkling  bright, 

Just  like  a  fairy  sea. 

I  saw  it  on  one  moonlight  night. 

When  birds  were  all  asleep. 
Some  elves  were  dancing  round  the  pool, 

I  felt  I  must  just  peep. 

Oh!    what  a  sight  then  met  my  gaze. 

Fairies  had  joined  the  ring; 
And  all  were  dancing  round  the  pool — 

I  listened  to  them  sing. 

It  was  the  softest,  sweetest  sound, 

Just  like  wee  silver  bells; 
And  it  was  wafted  everywhere. 

Echoing  through  the  dells. 

But  soon  I  had  to  leave  the  pool. 

As  round  as  round  could  be. 
Which  sparkled  in  the  moon  and  sun 

And  sparkled  back  at  me. 

Mary  Tuckwell  (12  years). 
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THE  GOLDEN  BOAT 

A  golden  boat  is  sailing 

On  clouds  of  rosy  hue, 
Its  sails  are  of  white  satin, 

And  sewn  with  sapphires  blue. 

There  are  wreaths  of  snowy  roses 
Wound  round  the  jewelled  mast, 

And  tiny  children  sleeping, 

Who  are  reaching  Dreamland  fast. 

And,  in  the  morning  early, 

When  dawning  skies  are  red, 
It  returns  with  all  the  children 

And  puts  each  down  by  its  bed. 

And  when  the  glowing  sun  gets  up. 
And  the  children  rub  their  eyes. 

They  think  they've  had  a  lovely  dream 
Of  a  golden  boat  in  the  skies. 

Mary  Shepard  (12  years). 
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LOVE  AMONG  THE  LILY-BELLS 

Down  among  the  lily-bells 

Was  Love,  with  eyes  like  crystal  wells. 

His  hair  was  golden  like  the  sun. 
His  face  was  such  a  happy  one. 

And  into  each  small  thing  he  throws 
Just  a  tinge  of  warmest  rose. 

He  smiled  at  me,  just  one  kind  smile, 
And  spoke  when  he  had  thought  awhile: 

"Vows  are  truest  to  me,"  he  tells, 
"When  whispered  *mongst  the  lily-bells." 

Daphne  Sheaf  (lo  years). 
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THE  WONDERFUL  GARDEN 

In  a  garden  of  old 
There's  a  tale  to  be  told, 
Where  whisper  the  leaves 
That  "Under  the  eaves 
The  swallow  doth  rest, 
And  there  builds  his  nest," 

In  this  wonderful  garden  of  old. 

In  this  garden  of  old 
There's  a  goblin  so  bold 
In  a  little  green  coat 
(Over  gold  he  doth  gloat.) 
I  met  him  one  day, 
'Twas  the  first  one  of  May, 

In  this  wonderful  garden  of  old. 

In  this  garden  of  old 
There's  a  faery,  I'm  told. 
You  may  find  her  asleep 
Where  the  roses  soft  peep; 
But  quite  tiny  is  she. 
As  small  as  a  bee! 

In  this  wonderful  garden  of  old. 

Daphne  Sheaf  (lo  years). 
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THE  PIECE  OF  CHEESE 

There  was  a  little  piece  of  cheese, 
And  it  was  very  hard  to  please, 
For  in  the  larder  one  dark  night 
It  quarrelled  on  with  all  its  might. 

There  was  some  sweet  good-tempered  cream 
Which  couldn't  bear  the  cheese  to  scream. 
Because  it  nearly  made  her  sour 
To  hear  cross  cheese  at  that  late  hour. 

**0h,  piece  of  cheese!"  the  bread  implored, 
"To  be  with  you  I  thought  I'd  scored. 
But  now  you  quarrel  loud  and  long — 
Oh,  won't  you  stop,  and  not  go  on!" 

"I'll  pay  you  back!"    the  butter  cried; 
But  all  the  others  only  sighed. 
The  cheese  retorted:    "I  don't  care!" 
But  he  was  paid  back,  as  you'll  hear. 

A  tiny  mouse  then  came  along, 
And  in  no  time  the  cheese  was  gone! 
And  mousie  merely  licked  his  lips. 
Found  some  water,  had  some  sips. 

The  others  gave  a  little  smile. 
Discussed  the  matter  for  a  while. 
Then  they  all  fell  fast  asleep. 
And  mousie  too — 'till  dawning's  peep. 

Daphne  Sheaf  (lo  years). 
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WHAT  THE  CLOCK  SAW 

The  old  clock  in  the  hall  is  one  of  my  greatest 
friends,  and  I  have  often  thought  about  all  that  it  must 
have  seen;  for  Grandmother  tells  me  that  it  is  very, 
very  old,  and  it  must  remember  thousands  of  things. 
So,  sometimes  in  the  night-time,  when  I  feel  afraid,  I 
creep  out  of  my  bedroom  and  peep  over  the  baluster 
rail  at  my  old  friend,  and  when  I  hear — as  I  always  do 
— his  steady  "tick-tock"  I  go  back  again  to  bed, 
quite  reassured,  and  comforted  by  the  knowledge  that 
all  is  well. 

One  night  someone  came  to  visit  me.  I  could  not 
tell  at  first  who  it  was,  for  the  visitor *s  face  was  strange 
to  me,  and  he  wore  a  misty  brown  garment.  I  did  not 
have  to  wait  for  long  in  doubt,  however,  for  he  intro- 
duced himself  to  me  as  "The  Spirit  of  the  Clock." 

I  was  pleased  as  well  as  surprised  when  he  began 
to  tell  me  of  the  long  ago  happenings — the  things  he 
had  heard  and  seen  from  inside  the  clock.  He  had 
known  my  great-great-grandmother  when  she  was  a 
little  girl,  and  then  when  she  grew  older,  he  watched 
her  dainty  form  flitting  about  the  house  as  she  busied 
herself  over  simple  domestic  duties;  as  a  white-clad 
bride  walking  down  the  old  stair- way :  then  her  children 
he  loved,  too,  and  so  each  succeeding  generation,  but 
no  one  had  loved  him,  in  his  turn  until  I  came ;  and  that 
was  why  he  had  come  to  see  me,  and  tell  me  of  the 
happenings  in  other  days. 
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When  I  said  "Good  night"  to  him,  I  thanked 
him  for  his  pleasant  stories,  and  for  being  so  good  to 
me;  but  I  did  not  tell  him  that  the  greatest  pleasure 
was  to  have  seen  him:    "The  Spirit  of  the  Clock." 

Prudence  Close-Brooks  (ii  years). 
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STAR  SHINE 


When  everybody  is  asleep, 

And  half-past  twelve's  long  past, 

A  beautiful  steed,  called  "Star  Shine," 
Goes  galloping,  galloping  fast. 

He  does  not  gallop  along  the  ground, 
But  he  jumps  the  beautiful  stars 

As  if  they  were  hedges  and  ditches. 
And  he  flies  over  Venus  and  Mars. 

His  bridle  is  inset  with  rubies. 

And  he  is  shod  with  gold; 
He  lives  upon  nothing  but  air. 

Yet  he's  strong  as  steel,  and  so  bold. 

He  visits  all  of  the  planets. 

And  sometimes  the  Man  in  the  Moon; 
His  tail  sweeps  by  in  the  rushing  wind, 

I'm  hoping  to  see  him  soon. 

But  he  never  comes  to  earth. 

For  his  home  is  in  the  sky; 
And  I  think  if  I  want  to  see  him  really, 

I  shall  have  to  learn  to  fly. 

For  no  one  on  earth  has  seen  him. 
As  he  travels  by  dark  black  night, 

They  but  see  the  eyes  of  "Star  Shine," 
And  they  vanish  with  the  light. 

Prue  Hodsoll  (ii  years). 
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GRANDMA'S  TALES 

Many  times  has  grandma  told 

That  the  moon  is  made  of  cheese; 

But  we  do  not  at  all  believe 
Such  silly  tales  as  these. 

When  we  have  proved  this 

We'll  believe  the  moon  is  made  of  cheese, 
But  grandmas  often  do  deceive 

By  fairy-tales  like  these! 

We  had  a  splendid  plan  at  last, 

To  prove  about  the  moon; 
We  asked  the  lark  to  get  a  piece, 

And  bring  it  to  us  soon. 

He  flew  away  for  quite  a  week. 

We  thought  he'd  not  come  back; 
But  sure  enough,  he  came  in  sight, 

And  on  his  back  a  sack. 

We  opened  the  sack  and  found  a  beam. 

Not  made  at  all  of  cheese, 
But  cold  and  bright  of  moonbeam  gold — 

That  tale  was  not  true,  which  grandma  told! 

Marguerite  Ottley  (13  years). 
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MYSTERY 

The  shimmering  moon  shines  on  a  smooth,  calm  sea, 

A  silver  line  of  light  across  the  grey; 
The  everlasting  waves  break  on  the  shore, 

And  snow-white  mermaids  dabble  in  their  spray. 

What  secrets  lie  beneath  that  glassy  sheet? 

What  grim  and  ghostly  tragedies  are  there? 
The  waves  roll  on,  uncaring — 'neath  them  lie 

The  bones  of  heroes,  men  who  knew  not  fear. 

Mystery!     Yes,  much  is  mystery  in  the  world! 

And  we  can  only  gaze  with  wondering  eyes 
On  God's  great  Plan  of  Life — we  cannot  know 

To  what  account  a  brave  man  lives  and  dies. 

Monica  Mair  (12  years). 
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THE  WHITE  WITCH 

She  lives  in  a  country  where  summer  is  not, 
Nor  sunshine,  nor  sweet  spring-time  glow, 

Her  house  has  a  roof  made  of  ice  glistening  hard, 
And  a  floor  of  heaven-white  snow. 

Her  heart,  it  is  frozen,  unbending  as  steel, 

Her  eyes,  they  are  lifeless  and  dead; 
One  glance  from  them  freezes  your  heart,  so  beware  I 

For  she  comes  in  the  winter,  'tis  said. 

Her  robe,  it  is  white  like  the  ice  and  the  snow 
(Just  beware  lest  you  fall  'neath  her  spell); 

Once  seen,  not  forgotten — your  heart  it  is  dead, 
And  your  soul,  it  is  frozen  as  well! 

Monica  Mair  (12  years). 
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EARTH 

Our  earth  is  just  a  treasure-house,  packed  full  with 
jewels  rare, 
And  we  are  told  to  play  in  it,  with  all  these  things 
for  toys; 
We  play  with  them  and  spoil  them,  and  want  more 
than  our  share. 
And  waste  our  time  with  grumbling,  and  forget  our 
many  joys. 

Our  earth  is  just  a   garden,   and  in  it  bloom  sweet 
flowers 
Of  different   kinds  and  colours  and  many  a  lovely 
shade. 
But  we  are  just  like  children  and  waste  the  precious 
hours 
God  gives  us  in   the  garden — the  garden   He  has 
made. 

Our  earth  is  full  of  wondrous  things — flowers,  sunsets, 
seas  and  skies; 
All  nature's  ours  to  love,  and  yet  we  grumble  and 
complain. 
We  spoil  our  toys  and  crush  the  flowers,  while  Time, 
relentless,  flies; 
So,  ere  it  be  too  late,  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  the 
rain  I 

Monica  Mair  (12  years). 
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PANSIES 


Pansies ! 

Oh!    happy  flowers! 

So  lightly  you  dance 

When  the  soft  wind  goes  by, 

And  so  freely  you  glance 

As  the  white  clouds  fly  past. 
You  know  naught  of  the  world's  heavy  burdens, 

But  you  smile  on  the  earth 

Till  your  time  comes  at  last 
To  depart  with  the  spirit  of  summer. 
To  depart  with  the  glad  days  of  August 
From  the  winter,  which  approaches  so  fast. 

Pansies ! 

Oh!    happy  flowers! 

So  brightly  you  smile 

At  the  sun's  golden  orb. 

All  your  time  you  beguile 

'Midst  the  hum  of  the  bees; 
All  unaware  of  the  fast-flying  hours. 

You  dance  to  the  music 

Of  the  panpipes  so  sweet: 
Dance  with  the  leaves  on  the  silver  birch  trees. 
While  now  and  ever  time  flows  like  a  stream. 
Goes  on  in  one  long  everlasting  dream. 

Pansies ! 
Oh!    happy  flowers! 
When  the  moon  shines  so  bright 
Above  your  drowsy  heads. 
And  floods  the  world  with  light. 
You  lie  in  silent  sleep 
Oblivious  of  all,  except  your  dreams. 
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You  nestle  all  so  close 

To  your  own  native  earth, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  pale  clouds  you  lie, 
Knowing  naught,  save  the  great  sweetness  of  life 
Dreaming  dreams  of  a  realm  beyond  mortal  strife. 

Oh!    happy  flowers! 
Pansies ! 

Isabel  Mackie  (13  years). 
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THE  VIOLET 

A  violet  lifted  its  delicate  head  to  be  kissed  by  the 
passing  breezes.  The  twilight  was  turning  into  night, 
and  the  sky  was  tinted  here  and  there  with  the  pale 
pink  hues  of  sunset.  The  little  flower  grew  in  a  shady 
corner,  and  it  made  one  fancy  that  a  tiny  bit  of  purple 
velvet  had  been  dropped  in  among  green  leaves.  She 
held  her  head  high  in  the  air,  drinking  in  the  soft  frag- 
rance of  the  evening  breeze,  while  listening  to  the 
melody  of  rustling  grasses,  and  loving  the  fire-fly  which 
flitted  near,  and  threw  a  deeper  hue  on  her  rich  petals. 

When  the  moon  rose  it  threw  a  shaft  of  light  down, 
which  danced  in  ecstasy  on  the  violet's  purple  petals; 
and  when  the  sun  stepped  over  the  hill  next  day  there 
was  no  little  blossom  to  greet  him,  for  she  had  gone 
with  the  moonbeams  to  regions  unknown.  Perhaps 
to  tint  the  evening  clouds  with  violet  hue,  and  to  make 
them  also  look  like  purple  velvet. 

Isabel  Mackie  (13  years). 
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THE  STREAM 

In  spring  I  am  a  sparkling  stream, 

But  when  cold  winter's  here 
There  comes  an  end  to  all  my  joys, 

And  twinkling  bubbles  clear. 

The  mornings  are  so  cold  and  drear 

I  cannot  leap  and  play, 
For  dead  leaves,  falling  from  the  trees, 

Come  dancing  in  my  way. 

At  night  I  stiffen  and  grow  hard. 

Into  a  sheet  like  glass. 
Which  melts  before  the  golden  sun 

And  flows  down  through  the  grass. 

How  glad  I  am  when  once  again 

I  see  the  violets  blue. 
And  primroses  and  daffodils 

All  bathed  in  shining  dew. 

I  leap  and  tumble  through  the  dell, 

I  dash,  I  dance,  I  roar; 
And  so  I  pass  my  days  away 

Till  winter  comes  once  more. 

Isabel  Mackie  (13  years). 
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THE  RAINBOW 

Ethereal  arch  of  colours  bright, 
The  painted  loveliness  of  the  sky, 
With  glowing  radiance,  dim  yet  light. 
Where  come  you  from? 

Are  you  the  shadow  of  painted  tears, 
The  hues  divine  of  human  love. 
Raised  in  the  heavens  to  cheer  the  world 
In  bitter  strife? 

Long  have  I  gazed  on  your  ariel  form, 
When,  midst  the  clouds,  your  colours  have  shone 
Soft  and  caressing,  in  unity  blent, 
Midst  darkness  around. 

Shine  out,  O  lovely  one,  through  the  black  clouds, 
Cease  the  long  falling  of  raindrops  so  drear. 
Pour  everlastingly,  invisible  balm 
On  all  the  wide  world. 

Isabel  Mackie  (13  years). 
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THE  SILENT  POOL 

The  moon  shone  softly  down  into  a  little  pool 
which  lay  buried  in  the  heart  of  a  wood.  It  was  covered 
with  little  white  water-lilies,  and  round  the  edge  grew 
a  profusion  of  reeds. 

The  night  was  silent,  and  the  water  shone  clear 
and  sparkling  in  the  mellow  light  of  the  moon;  but 
presently,  a  ripple  came  as  though  a  slight  breeze  were 
passing  over  the  pool,  and  the  water-lilies  gently  floated 
to  the  sides,  and  from  the  centre  arose  the  beautiful 
figure  of  a  Naiad.  She  was  as  slight  and  graceful  as 
the  reeds,  and  as  lovely  to  behold  as  the  dainty  water- 
lilies.  She  was  garmented  in  thin  green  gossamer, 
which  shimmered  in  the  moonlight,  and  fell  in  droop- 
ing and  curved  lines  about  her  slender  form.  That 
garment  I  can  scarcely  describe  to  you — it  was  green 
of  the  deepest  shade  of  the  pale  spring  leaves  reflected 
in  the  water — green  as  the  shadows  made  by  the  dragon- 
fly skimming  over  the  surface,  and  above  it  her  face  of 
perfect  beauty,  and  fair  white  arms  looked  more 
enchanting  than  imagination  could  make  them. 

The  moon  danced  in  silver  rays  on  her  long  dark 
hair,  and,  suddenly  stretching  out  her  arms,  she  broke 
into  a  melody  of  song,  as  wild  as  the  winds  of  the  heavens, 
or  the  waves  of  the  sea;   but  sweet  and  jubilant  withal. 

The  sleeping  reeds  awoke,  and  listened  to  her  in 
drowsy  ecstasy ;   the  leaves  of  the  overshadowing  trees 
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murmured  in  their  dreams,  and  even  the  flying  clouds 
paused  to  listen  to  her  wild  song. 

Presently,  a  dark  cloud  hid  the  light  of  the  moon, 
and  the  Naiad  once  more  sank  down  into  the  pool,  the 
water-lilies  again  floated  serenely  in  the  centre  of  the 
water,  and  all  was  as  before. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  golden  shafts  of  dawn 
came  peeping  up  from  the  east,  over  the  misty  hills, 
the  pool  was  strangely  silent;  for  though  it  danced 
and  sparkled  in  the  sunlight,  it  did  not  whisper  and 
murmur  to  the  reeds  as  usual,  for  the  beautiful  Naiad 
was  asleep  after  her  night  of  song,  and  required  the 
cool  hush  of  perfect  peace  in  order  to  gather  strength 
and  loveliness  for  the  night  time  again. 

Isabel  Mackie  (13  years). 
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CRIMSON  LAKE 

O  Crimson  Lake  is  a  pirate  bold, 

And  a  reckless  man  is  he! 
So  drink  to  his  luck  and  his  messmates  bold, 

And  drink  to  his  ship  at  sea! 
For  the  wind  may  whistle  through  sheets  of  rain, 

And  drive  o'er  the  roaring  sea; 
But  Crimson  Lake  throws  his  life  at  stake, 

And  rides  o*er  the  ocean  free. 

O  Crimson  Lake's  like  a  thunder-cloud, 

For  he  has  a  threatening  air. 
With  his  raven  locks  and  his  sun-tanned  skin. 

And  a  face  that  has  never  known  fear. 
So  drink  to  his  ship,  my  jolly  friends  all, 

"Black  Arrow"  is  her  name — 
And  here's  to  the  skull  and  cross-bones. 

And  here's  to  the  captain's  fame. 

O  the  thunder  may  split  with  a  deafening  roar. 

And  the  sea  may  boil  like  hell; 
But  you've  made  a  mistake  if  you  think  Crimson  Lake 

Is  checked  by  a  boiling  swell! 
And  o'er  the  sea,  like  a  black-winged  bird. 

His  ship's  out  to  plunder  for  gold; 
And  it's  an  unlucky  brig,  be  she  small  or  big. 

That's  caught  by  that  pirate  bold. 

Joyce  Edward-Collins  (13  years). 
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MAKING  A  PIECE  OF  TOAST 

On  frosty  nights  in  winter, 

When  the  wind  is  howling  most, 

I  take  a  little  piece  of  bread 
And  make  it  into  toast. 

I  hold  it  up  before  the  fire 

And  wave  it  up  and  down; 
And  watch  it  slowly  going  hard, 

And  change  to  tints  of  brown. 

And  then  I  think  "How  lovely 

This  piece  of  toast  will  be 
When  it's  spread  with  lots  of  butter 

And  I'm  ready  for  my  teal" 

And  while  Vm  thinking  all  these  things 

The  toast  is  going  black; 
And  then  I  have  to  take  a  knife 

And  scrape  it  down  the  back. 

At  last  the  toast  is  ready, 

And  nurse  says  **It's  time  for  tea;" 
Although  she  thinks  it  looks  most  queer. 

It's  quite  all  right  for  me! 

Joyce  Edward-Collins  (13  years). 
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THE  SHIP 

Far,  far  away  in  my  dreams, 
I  saw  on  the  silver  seas 
A  golden  boat. 
Like  a  lily  afloat. 
With  her  white  sails  spread  in  the  breeze,  Yo!    ho! 
With  her  white  sails  spread  in  the  breeze. 

And  there,  at  the  close  of  day. 
Ploughing  and  churning  her  way. 
She  looked  like  a  speck, 
Not  a  soul  on  deck. 
As  she  merrily  tossed  the  spray,  Yo!    ho! 
As  she  merrily  tossed  the  spray. 

The  little  waves  started  to  dance, 
The  great  white  horses  to  prance. 
The  clouds  grew  black 
O'er  her  foaming  track, 
But  the  good  ship  took  her  chance,  Yo!    ho! 
The  good  ship  took  her  chance. 

The  foam  was  churned  into  cream, 
And  I  heard  the  seagulls  scream; 
The  moon  rose  high 
In  the  ebon  sky, 
But  the  ship  was  not  to  be  seen,  Yo!    ho! 
The  ship  was  not  to  be  seen. 
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The  furious  waves  leaped  o'er 
The  rugged  rocks  and  the  shore; 
The  stars  shone  bright 
On  that  terrible  night, 
But  the  ship  was  seen  nevermore,  Yo!    ho! 
The  ship  was  seen  nevermore. 

Joyce  Edward-Collins  (13  years). 
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FIRE 


As  I  looked  from  my  window  across  the  dusky  earth, 
The  trees  were  lost  in  shadow  and  the  birds  had  ceased 

their  mirth; 
The  owls  were  hooting  sadly  and  the  wind  was  moaning 

low; 
And  then,  into  the  blackness,  there  came  a  tiny  glow! 
I  saw  it  rising  slowly,  I  saw  it  leap  and  flare, 
I  saw  it  climb  the  blackness,  and  I  saw  it  grasp  the  air, 
I  saw  it  leap  and  splutter,  a  mighty  fiery  train, 
I  heard  it  dully  roaring  and  I  saw  it  shoot  out  flame. 
I  saw  it  touch  the  pine  trees,  with  ruin  in  its  track, 
I  saw  it  leaping,  leaping,  for  the  wind  was  at  its  back! 
And  out  into  the  blackness  there  shone  this  fiery  glow, 
Like  a  maiden's  golden  tresses  in  Pluto's  world,  below. 
And  onward,  ever  onward,  it  sped  upon  its  way 
Until  it  came  to  cragged  rocks,  and  there  it  stopped 

at  bay. 
There  I  saw  it  leap  with  anger,  for  the  sea  had  stopped 

its  play; 
For  rock  and  water  mock  at  fire,  and  check  its  dancing 

way. 
And  there  it  gave  one  mighty  leap  and  spread  its  fangs 

afar, 
As  if  it  wished  to  burn  the  sea,  and  light  the  evening  star. 
And  o'er  the  rugged  cliff'side  I  saw  the  seagulls  fly. 
And  the  jagged  outhne  of  the  rocks,  where  the  fire  had 

stopped  to  die. 

Joyce  Edward-Collins  (13  years). 
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LOVE  AMONG  THE  LILY-BELLS 

Down  among  the  lily-bells, 

By  the  rushes  tall, 
Where  the  moonbeams  dance  and  flit 

By  the  water-fall, 
Sat  two  little  faeries — 

Love  was  lingering  there — 
One  little  hand  was  clasped  in  hers, 

One  hidden  in  her  hair. 

She  had  eyes  of  violet  hue, 

Lips  like  Cupid's  bow. 
And  her  hair  was  golden  brown 

And  fluttering  to  and  fro. 
Then  the  sound  of  lily-bells 

Came  tinkHng  through  the  air, 
And  he  took  her  in  his  arms 

And  kissed  her  then  and  there. 

"Do  you  love  him?"  said  a  firefly. 

Lingering,  as  he  asked. 
"Do  you  love  him?"  said  a  night-moth. 

As  it  flitted  past. 
"Do  you  love  me,  Thistletop?" 

Asked  the  tiny  fay. 
"Let  me  give  you  just  one  kiss. 

Then  I'll  fly  away!" 
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So  she  lifted  high  her  head 

From  her  curling  hair — 
The  perfume  from  the  lily-bells 

Was  fragrant  in  the  air; 
Moon  beams  danced  and  frolicked 

On  the  king- cups  bright, 
While  glow-worms  in  the  pearly  grass 

Gave  forth  their  tiny  light. 

"You  must  never  leave  me," 
She  whispered  in  his  ear; 
"And  we'll  fly  away  together. 
Because  I  love  you,  dear." 
Then  he  took  her  by  the  hand 

And  they  flew  away. 
And  left  the  tinkling  lily-bells 
To  wait  for  dawn  of  day. 

Joyce  Edward-Collins  (13  years). 
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A  DREAM  COTTAGE 

In  a  tiny  little  valley,  far,  far  away, 
Where  beauty  walks  unseen  by  prying  eyes, 

A  little  cottage,  grey 

In  the  twilight  of  the  day, 
May  be  seen  before  the  sun  goes  down  and  dies. 

There  is  honeysuckle  twined  around  the  door. 
Where  the  sparrows  sit  and  twitter  in  a  row. 

And  a  tiny  little  bat 

Is  hanging  in  a  hat 
That  somebody  has  left  so  long  ago. 

The  cherries  on  the  wall  are  red  and  ripe. 

And  the  blackbirds  come  and  eat  them  all  the  day, 

While  Panpipes  thro*  the  trees 

Come,  wafted  by  the  breeze. 
And  the  cuckoo  calls  from  valleys  far  away. 

The  garden  is  deserted,  but  the  lily-of- the- valley 
Still  peeps  shyly  from  her  pointed  leaves,  and  seems 

To  be  listening  all  the  day 

To  Pan,  who  pipes  his  lay 
In  the  garden  of  the  Cottage  of  My  Dreams. 

Joyce  Edward-Collins  (13  years). 
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THE  PATCHWORK  QUILT 

There's  a  patchwork  quilt  on  my  bed  at  night, 

It's  old  and  ragged  and  torn; 
With  its  colours  gone  and  its  edges  frayed, 

And  the  patches  all  tattered  and  worn. 
But  I  love  every  tear,  for  a  Pixie  lives  there, 

Who  takes  me  away  till  the  morn. 

I  was  wrapped  up  so  warm  in  my  blankets  and  quilt, 
With  none  of  me  shewn  but  my  head; 

When  one  night  I  heard  a  soft  tapping. 
Tap!    Tap!    on  the  rail  of  my  bed. 

I  jumped  out  on  the  floor,  but  could  see  nothing  more 
Than  a  little  wee  Pixie,  in  red. 

He'd  a  funny  bright  cap  with  a  feather. 
Which  he  doffed  in  a  way  most  polite; 

And  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "Will  you  come  with  me, 
And  stay  with  the  elves  for  the  night?" 

Then  he  covered  my  eyes  till  I  saw,  with  surprise, 
A  glorious  and  wonderful  sight. 

We  were  inside  a  hall  which  was  brilliantly  lit 
By  glow-worms,  with  lamps  by  the  score. 

While  Pixies  and  Elves  came  trooping  in 
By  every  opening  and  door: 

They  came  tripping  in,  prancing  in,  gliding  and  dancing 
in 
By  tens  and  by  hundreds,  or  more. 
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I  stopped  there  the  night  with  the  Elfin  Queen, 

And  wonderful  games  we  played; 
My  Pixie  was  there,  and  he  danced  with  me, 

I  was  glad,  O  so  glad  I  stayed; 
But  when  moon  and  stars  began  to  wane 

The  palace  began  to  fade. 

And  I  found  myself  back  in  my  bed  at  home, 

With  no  Pixie  at  all  to  be  seen; 
But  I  knew  he*d  gone  back  to  his  house  in  the  quilt. 

And  I  really  and  truly  had  been 
With  a  Pixie  in  red,  with  a  cap  on  his  head. 

And  rd  stayed  with  the  Elfin  Queen. 

Zoe  Gauntlett  (12  years). 
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IN  AN  OLD-WORLD  GARDEN 

One  day  when  I  was  wandering, 

Late  in  the  month  of  May, 
I  found,  within  a  tiny  wood, 

A  ruined  cottage  grey. 

The  walls  were  a  mass  of  roses — 

Pink  and  yellow  and  white; 
But  out  in  the  old-world  garden 

Was  an  even  lovelier  sight. 

There  were  pinks  and  pansies  and  lilies 

Mingling  with  violets  blue. 
And  twining  round  the  lavender 

Crept  bind  wood,  and  poppies,  too. 

The  mignonette  grew  in  a  corner — 
But  it  might  have  been  everywhere. 

For  the  scent  of  its  tiny  blossoms 
Was  fragrant  upon  the  air. 

As  I  stood  on  the  winding  path 
I  thought  how  nice  it  would  be 

If  that  dear  little  old-world  garden 
Were  really  belonging  to  me. 

Zo'e  Gauntlett  (i2  years). 
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THE  LITTLE  GREEN  DOOR 

There's  a  little  green  door  in  the  wall 

Of  the  nursery  where  I  play, 
And  I  can't  think  what's  inside, 

Though  I  wonder  every  day. 

I'm  always  asking  Nannie, 

But  she  says  "Oh,  nonsense,  dear! 

It's  only  an  empty  cupboard — - 
There's  nothing  there  to  fear." 

But  still  I  can't  help  thinking 

That  a  dragon  lives  inside. 
With  shining  scales  and  a  long  long  tail, 

And  jaws  a-gaping  wide. 

And  when  I'm  tucked  up  in  my  bed 

He  comes  out  of  that  door 
And  fights  with  Golly  and  Teddy  Bear 

Upon  the  nursery  floor. 

But  what  I'm  really  frightened  of 
Is,  that  he'll  come  out  one  night 

And  drag  me  off  my  little  bed 
And  eat  me  in  a  bite. 

But  I  can't  tell  this  to  Nannie, 

For  she  says  there  aren't  such  things 

As  dragons  and  giants  and  witches. 
And  little  folk  with  wings! 

Zoe  Gauntlett  (12  years). 
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PURPLE  VELVET 

Vd  like  to  have  been  a  Cavalier 

In  the  dashing  days  of  old, 
When  many  a  battle  was  fought  and  won 

For  the  sake  of  a  crown  of  gold. 
To  have  fought  'neath  the  Royalist  banner 

And  beaten  the  Roundhead  churls 
In  a  cloak  of  purple  velvet 

And  flowing  chestnut  curls. 

I'd  like  to  have  been  a  friend  of  the  King's 

And  lived  at  the  Royalist  Court, 
Where  jest  and  fun  were  always  first 

And  trouble  a  thing  of  naught. 
If  I  could  go  back  to  the  Long  Ago, 

I'd  fly  away  on  wings 
And  don  the  purple  velvet 

Worn  by  a  hundred  kings. 

Zoe  Gauntlett  (12  years). 
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THE  RAINBOW 

O  shimmering  arch  of  many  a  hue  and  ray 
Proclaiming  from  amidst  the  clouds  the  end 
Of  the  swift  shower,  that  touched  the  April  day 
With  tender  outspread  fingers,  and  then 
Passed  on  its  way,  and  fled — 
Fled  from  the  earth  in  hasty,  eager  flight. 
Leaving  the  world  to  thee,  O  sunshine  light! 

Art  thou  immortal,  or  a  thing  earth-born? 

O  silken  scarf,  flung  wide  across  the  sky. 

Shining  and  glinting  in  the  showery  morn. 

Till,  see!  thy  colours  fade,  and  naught  is  left 

Except  a  misty  gold  and  greyish  blue, 

Which  veils  the  sky  and  hides  the  hills  from  view. 

Zoe  Gauntlett  (12  years). 
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MYSTERY 

In  the  heart  of  the  woodland,  when  the  morn  is  fresh  and 
cool, 
If  you  lie  amid  the  bracken  tall  and  high, 
And  watch  the  shining  swallows  as  they  skim  the  forest 
pool 
Then  turn  and  wheel  once  more  into  the  sky, 
Then  the  wind  that  passes  through 
Will  whisper  tales  to  you 
Of  mysteries  strange  and  grim  the  forest  knows. 

The  squirrel,  from  his  nest  amongst  the  tree- tops, 

Will  chatter  long  to  you  of  forest  lore. 
The  histories  of  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes. 
And  secrets  that  are  full  of  mystic  awe: 
And  the  fir  tree,  softly  sighing, 
Will  lean  towards  you,  crying 
A  tale  that  none  has  ever  heard  before. 

And  if  you  lie  as  still  as  you  can  be 

And  listen  hard  with  all  your  mind  and  ears. 
Then,  perhaps  you'll  hear  the  story  that  the  fir  tree  told 
to  me — 
A  tale  of  forest  dreams  and  hopes  and  fears! 
Where  the  magpie  builds  its  nest, 
Where  the  dormouse  lies  at  rest. 
The  mysteries  of  every  flower  and  tree. 

Zo'e  Gauntlett  (12  years). 
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FRAGMENTS 

I 
When  the  sun  begins  to  shine, 
I  always  sit  and  make  a  rhyme. 
When  the  sunshine  goes  to  bed, 
Pretty  fairies  come  out  instead. 

II 
On  my  little  chestnut  tree 
Grew  nuts,  and  rings  and  jewellery. 
One  day  a  thief  stole  all  from  me, 
Nuts  and  rings  and  jewellery. 

Ill 
I  wish  I  were  a  Leprachaun 
With  coat  of  red  and  green. 
Hammer,  hammer  all  the  day, 
My  hammer  I*d  ring. 

Jane  Donn-Byrne  (5  years). 
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THE  MOUSE 

One  evening,  when  I  went  to  bed, 
I  saw  a  little  mousie's  head 

Peeping  underneath  the  door, 
And  running  quick  along  the  floor. 

Next  morning,  when  I  went  downstairs. 
In  the  trap  were  mousie's  hairs. 

I  knew  *twas  the  one  who  peeped  at  night, 
When  all  was  still,  and  the  moon  shined  bright. 

And  I  was  glad  he  got  away 
To  live  in  his  home  another  day. 

I  hope  he'll  often  visit  me, 

And  reach  his  home  in  sure  safety. 

Rosemary  Holden  (9  years). 
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THE  VIOLET 

In  a  misty  glen  grew  a  violet,  and  when  the  sun 
shone  through  the  tall  trees  it  made  the  violet  look 
tearful  and  sad,  and  yet  very  sweet  and  gentle.  But 
she  was  not  nearly  as  gentle  as  she  looked,  and  could 
be  very  sharp  and  ill-tempered. 

As  she  lifted  her  face  with  the  morning  dew  upon 
it,  there  came  a  bee  who  said:  "Violet,  any  honey  for 
me?"  But  she  said  crossly:  "No,  go  away,  I  have 
no  honey  for  you;  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  bothered 
when  I  am  trying  to  grow  as  tall  as  the  daifodil." 

"You  are  very  foolish,"  said  the  bee,  "for  though 
the  daffodil  is  tall  and  fine,  she  has  no  perfume,  and 
people  do  not  love  her  as  they  do  you." 

"I  want  to  be  tall  and  yellow,  and  I  do  not  care 
about  being  loved,  for  that  is  no  use  at  all,"  replied 
the  violet. 

At  this  the  bee  flew  away  to  other  and  more  kindly 
flowers,  for  he  was  very  busy  that  morning;  but  he 
chanced  to  pass  the  glen  in  the  evening,  and  he  saw  a 
withered  flower  where  the  violet  had  been. 

"Mother  Nature  always  takes  the  grumbling  flowers 
away,  because  they  are  not  content  to  live  as  she  wisely 
decides,"  he  said,  as  he  flew  to  his  home. 

Jane  Grant  (8  years). 
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A  FAIRY 

I  saw  a  fairy  sitting  upon  a  brow  of  a  hill,  the  sun 
was  setting,  and  a  golden  ray  of  light  lay  upon  her  silky 
hair. 

She  was  as  beautiful  as  a  rose-bud,  and  as  sweet 
as  a  violet's  perfume. 

Her  limbs  were  soft  and  delicate  like  the  stalk  of  a 
baby  flower,  and  her  wings  were  like  a  very  thin  rainbow. 

She  got  up  and  tip-toed  down  the  hill,  and  played 
upon  Pan's  Pipes  such  lovely  dancing  music,  that  it 
made  me  want  to  dance  away  over  the  hills  and  over 
the  dales. 

The  rabbits  came  out  of  their  holes  and  pranced 
away  over  the  woodlands. 

The  sun  had  now  gone,  and  I  was  all  alone  with 
the  fairy,  so  she  stopped  playing  Pan's  Pipes  and  said: 
"Will  you  come  with  me?" 

I  said  "Yes,"  so  we  went  away  over  the  hills  and  the 
dales,  the  fairy  and  I  together. 

Elizabeth  Ward  (9  years). 
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WOODLANDS 

A  stream  runs  through  the  wood, 

The  birds  sing  overhead, 
The  Httle  golden  primrose  nods, 

As  she  wends  her  way  to  bed. 

The  sun  awakes,  with  shining  face. 

And  calls  the  flowers  to  rise. 
The  violet  with  her  modest  grace. 

Decks  in  purple  from  the  skies. 

The  blue-bells  ring  with  happy  song. 

And  shake  their  dewy  bells 
To  waken  all  the  woodland  throng 

In  tree-tops,  hills  and  dells. 

Now  all  are  here  in  bright  array 
To  bid  the  sun  "good-morrow," 

Then  to  their  duties  haste  away 

To  give  us  cheer  and  banish  sorrow. 

Mollie  Wright  (lo  years). 
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FAIRIES  DANCING 

The  time  that  the  fairies  like  the  best 

Is  when  the  clock  strikes  midnight, 
Then  they  come  and  dance  in  fairy  rings 

While  the  world  is  flooded  with  moonlight. 

They  do  the  sweetest  little  dances 

To  while  the  night  away, 
On  they  dance,  and  on,  and  on, 

'Till  sunlight  comes  with  day. 

When  the  day  begins  to  break. 

The  fairies  dance  to  hide  away. 
They  curl  up  in  the  buttercups, 

While  little  mortals  dance  and  play. 

The  world  is  happy,  night  and  day,  , 

For  fairy  rings  are  always  bright,  ^ 

The  children  play  in  them  by  day. 
The  fairies  dance  in  them  by  night. 

Alison  Holmes  (ii  years). 
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THE   FAIRY  RING 

In  the  middle  of  a  wood, 

A  very  long  time  past, 
A  tiny  fairy  ring  was  found, 

But  it's  disappearing  fast. 

No  fairy  ever  goes  there 

To  dance,  by  night  or  day, 
But  the  tiny  furry  rabbits 

May  be  seen  there  at  their  play. 

They  have  made  a  little  burrow. 
And  it's  cosy,  dark  and  warm; 

And  they  live  in  safety  there, 
Secure  from  all  alarm. 

And  that  is  why  the  fairy  ring, 
Though  green  by  night  and  day, 

Will  do  for  bunnies,  splendidly, 
But  not  for  fairies  play. 

Phyllis  Gavin-Jones  (lo  years). 
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LEGEND  OF  THE  SILENT  POOL 

Hidden  away  from  the  long  white  road 
Is  a  pool  which  is  still  as  the  night, 

The  trees  hang  over,  and  sway  in  the  breeze, 
Making  shadows  both  dark  and  light. 

I  stood  where  the  stream  made  a  rippling  sound. 
As  it  danced  and  sang  with  delight, 

And  thought  of  the  story  of  long  ago, 
Of  the  maid  and  the  noble  knight. 

Who  passing  along,  with  his  men,  one  day, 

Caught  sight  of  a  maiden  fair, 
As  she  lay  by  the  pool  like  a  water-nymph. 

With  the  sunshine  in  her  hair. 

"Oh,  bring  her  to  me,"  he  cried,  with  delight. 
And  they  hastened  to  do  his  will. 
But  she  quickly  rose  with  a  cry  of  fear, 
And  jumped  into  the  waters  still. 

Erica  Elliott  (lo  years). 
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THE  SILENT  POOL 

Down  in  a  wood  lies  the  Silent  Pool, 
And  its  magic  depths  are  dim  and  cool. 

Right  in  the  middle  the  grey  trout  swim, 

And  through  the  green  moss  blue  shadows  skim. 

The  leaves  of  the  trees  are  silver  and  green. 
And  the  copper  of  beech  makes  a  velvety  sheen. 

It  is  quiet  the  whole  of  the  da)rtime  long, 
But  at  night  you  may  hear  a  fairy's  song. 

And  yet  it  is  always  the  human's  rule, 

That  the  lake  in  the  wood  is  the  Silent  Pool. 

Daphne  de  Jersey  (9  years). 
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THE  POLLY  GIRL 

Polly  and  her  lover  often  went  to  balls, 
Dancing  gaily  up  and  down  the  decorated  halls. 

Polly  and  her  lover  often  went  to  tea, 

And  ate  sweet  pinky  ices,  however  cold  might  be. 

Polly  and  her  lover  in  fields  walking  went, 

Over  flowers  of  many  perfumes  often  heads  were  bent. 

Polly  and  her  lover  one  day  went  to  town, 
Lover  bought  a  golden  ring,  Polly  a  white  gown. 

Polly  and  her  lover  to  the  church  then  went, 
Polly  has  a  husband  now,  whom  she*s  sure  is  heaven 
sent! 

Joyce  Stewart  (9  years). 
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MY  LADY'S  GOWN 

Make  the  hoop  of  fairy  wire, 
Shape  and  colour  it  like  fire. 

Make  the  gown  of  deep  sky-blue 
With  skirt  so  dainty,  bodice  too. 

Broider  well  with  pinkest  silk; 
And  cobweb  lace,  as  white  as  milk. 

Loop  the  sash  of  ruby  hue, 
Ornament  with  marabout. 

Soon  comes  dusk,  and  setting  sun. 
My  lady's  ball-gown  must  be  done. 

Warp  of  sunset,  woof  of  sky, 

Her  time  to  wear  her  gown  is  nigh. 

Lilian  Pickering  (9  years). 
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PAN  OF  THE  FOREST 

Good-day  to  you,  Pan  of  the  Forest, 

Nature*s  little  God: 
How  be  you  this  morning. 

Since  in  faery  paths  youVe  trod? 

Will  you  take  me  to  see  the  faeries, 

And  the  Dryads  of  the  trees? 
Will  you  show  me  the  Mermaids  of  the  lake 

And  the  home  of  the  velvet  bees? 

Good  e*en  to  you.  Pan  of  the  Forest, 

Nature^s  little  God. 
Sweet  dreams  to  you  this  night-time. 

When  the  faery  paths  youVe  trod. 

Lilian  Pickering  (9  years). 
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ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS 

I^d  love  to  go  above  the  clouds 

To  see  what  is  up  there. 
Tm  sure  there  are  some  blue-eyed  boys 

With  lovely  golden  hair. 

Dressed  like  little  angels 

With  feathered  wings  of  white, 

They  play  about  at  hide-and-seek 
Each  lovely  moonlit  night. 

Alas!    I  cannot  get  up  there, 

And  so  my  dreams  must  fade  away, 

For  Nannie's  calling  me  to  bed, 

But  I  will  cHmb  up  there  some  day. 

Betty  Foster  (lo  years). 
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FOG-MIST 

Her  dress  is  grey  as  the  mist, 

And  her  hair  is  silver- white ; 
She  creeps  about  the  lanes  and  bogs 

When  it  gets  cool,  towards  night. 

We  cannot  see  her  magic  face, 

But  we  feel  her  gown  of  grey, 
For  she  is  the  angel  of  mist  and  fog 

Who  cools  the  earth  at  close  of  day. 

Betty  Foster  (lo  years). 
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MY  POLLY 

When  I  met  my  Polly  first, 

With  scorn  she  treated  me, 
And  it  broke  my  very  heart 

When  she  wouldn't  hear  my  plea. 

But  one  day,  I  went  acourting — 
'Twas  a  sunny  one  in  May — 

And  she  smiled  on  me  in  kindness, 
And — Yes — I  heard  her  say. 

So,  a  very  short  time  after, 
I  felt  wondrous  gay  and  jolly. 

For  in  that  ivy-covered  church 
I  was  married  to  my  Polly! 

Mary  Bolton- Smart  (ii  years), 
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CLOUDS 

A  Faery  wandered  in  among  the  poppies  white, 
Wrapped  in  a  cobweb,  shivering  in  the  cold; 

Asked  of  a  poppy  her  petals  for  the  night, 
To  drape  about  her,  while  the  night- wind  stories  told. 

The  poppy  gladly  gave  her  petals  fair 

To  warm  the  pretty  Faery  in  her  hour  of  need; 

But  when  the  morning  came,  she  was  not  there. 
The  wind  had  borne  her  far  away  indeed! 

The  other  poppies  waved  in  the  fresh  breeze, 

And  marvelled  that  their  sister  was  not  there, 
When  a  voice  they  knew  spoke,  far  above  the  trees: 
"We  are  gone  to  join  the  white  clouds  in  the  air." 

Betty  Hewett  (lo  years). 
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WRECKED 

Away,  in  the  long  distance  roar  the  guns, 

If  you  listen,  you  can  hear  them  booming  low, 

A  mighty  black  destroyer  on  speedy  errand  runs 
And  is  ready  with  her  shot  to  doom  the  foe. 

The  Captain  on  the  quarter-deck  is  pacing. 
And  sending  hurried  signals  to  the  crew. 

To  make  the  shores  of  England  they  are  racing, 
But  quick,  a  great  torpedo  parts  the  blue. 

Crash !     A  heavy  broadside,  and  down  she  goes  below, 
Beneath  the  waves  o'er  which  she's  journeyed  far. 

She  has  fought  her  final  battle,  and  ended  with  the  foe. 
And  now  she  lies  upon  the  coral  bar. 

Wendy  Price  (i2  years). 
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OCTOBER 

Brown  October's  come  at  last, 
Dead  dry  leaves  are  whirling  past, 
Elfin  brushes  overhead, 
Paint  the  woodlands  brown  and  red. 

Then,  at  last,  among  the  trees 
Whistling,  whirling,  comes  the  breeze, 
Making  leaves  from  branches  high 
Drop  to  earth,  to  fade  and  die. 

Wendy  Price  (12  years). 
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THE  SEA-KING»S  BURIAL 

The  thunder  roared  and  the  lightning  flashed, 

As  the  ship  tossed  on  the  waves; 
The  sea  swept  in,  o'er  the  decks  it  dashed, 

And  the  sailors  neared  their  graves. 

But  on  the  bridge  the  captain  stood, 

A  mighty  sea-king,  bold. 
Though  the  lightning  set  afire  the  wood 

And  flames  raged  in  the  hold. 

And  all  the  gallant  crew  was  lost. 

Burnt  in  that  furnace  cruel, 
And  on  the  waves  the  ship  was  tossed 

While  the  wood  made  ready  fuel. 

Yet  undismayed  the  sea-king  stood, 

Of  true  old  Viking  blood, 
Though  the  storm  raged  wild,  and  splintered  wood 

Burnt  on  the  swelling  flood. 

And  then,  with  one  last  deafening  crash 

The  cruiser  realed  and  sank. 
The  angry  waves  did  o'er  her  dash, 

And  the  viking  water  drank. 

And  so  the  mighty  sea-king  died. 

And  joined  his  gallant  crew. 
They  never  feared,  e'en  as  they  died. 

But  went  like  sailors  true. 

Sheila  Whitcomh  (ii  years). 
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THE  SEASONS 

SPRING. 

Behold  the  morning  of  the  year!  It  has  come. 
Little  green  buds  are  coming  forth  after  their  long 
sleep:  the  birds  have  returned,  and  sing  to  us  with 
a  tuneful  will  among  the  trees.  Tender  flowers  are 
nodding,  and  mischievous  Jack  Frost  is  chased  away 
by  the  lovely  Green  Maiden. 

SUMMER. 

It  is  the  time  when  the  leaves  of  the  trees  give  their 
greatest  shade,  when  the  bees  sip  luxuriously  from 
every  flower,  and  butterflies  lazily  chase  each  other  in 
brilliant  sunshine.  Each  blade  of  grass  has  its  tiny 
denizen,  and  all  the  earth  seems  to  live  and  be  glad. 

AUTUMN. 

So,  as  the  day  draws  towards  evening,  does  the  year 
towards  autumn,  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  beautiful 
season  of  the  year.  The  leaves  change  from  green  to 
yellow,  from  yellow  to  red,  from  red  to  brown,  and  then 
fall  from  the  trees  to  wither  and  die.  The  grey  mists 
draw  over  the  world,  and  the  unrest  of  spring  and  the 
full  movement  of  summer,  gives  place  to  a  wonderful 
silence,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  year, 
and  reft  of  song,  buzz  and  flutter  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Mother  Nature  seems  to  wait  in  a  still  and  sure 
expectancy. 
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WINTER. 

Out  comes  Jack  Frost  to  paint  the  world  white,  and 
wrap  it  in  a  mantle  of  snow,  while  he  flies  gaily  about  on 
the  back  of  his  dear  friend  the  North  East  Wind.  A 
gay  and  jolly  time  he  thinks  it  is,  and  he  merely  laughs 
at  Spring  when  she  implores  him  to  go  away.  "The 
children  love  me,"  he  replies  to  her  entreaties,  "and 
they  shall  have  their  snowballs  and  slides  while  I  can 
supply  them,  bless  their  little  hearts!** 

So,  before  the  rain  and  sun 

Pass  the  seasons,  every  one. 

Brenda  Preston  (lo  years). 
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PROMISE  AT  DAYBREAK 

The  rosy  dawn  is  spreading  o'er  the  sky, 
The  birds  and  bees  once  more  awake  to  fly; 
The  golden  sun  from  out  the  dark  is  peeping, 
To  gaze  on  all  the  children,  gently  sleeping. 

The  crystal  drops  of  sparkling,  shining  dew 
Spread  o'er  the  plants  and  flowers  a  rainbow  hue, 
The  dancing  sunbeams  play  on  earth  once  more, 
The  song-birds  tell  again  Sweet  Nature's  lore. 

The  gentle  wind  is  tossing  dancing  leaves, 
A  dainty  mesh  the  careful  spider  weaves. 
The  sun  is  brightly  shining,  and  behold! 
The  angels  troop  beyond  the  gates  of  gold. 

At  dawn  these  things  are  visible  to  all. 
And  Hosts  of  God  await  each  mortal's  call; 
A  cooling  peace  and  hush  rests  everywhere, 
O,  people  wake,  and  know  that  dawn  is  here. 

Brenda  Preston  (lo  years). 
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THE  FAIRY  PIPER 


There's  a  magic  Fairy  Piper, 
Who  plays  the  whole  day  long, 

And  birds  and  little  fairies 
All  learn  to  sing  his  song. 

Upon  a  tree  he  perches, 

And  pipes  their  hearts  away, 
He  plays  of  fairy  kings  and  queens. 

And  glowing,  crimson  may. 

Now  this  wondrous  Fairy  Piper 

Is  Pan,  the  Great  God  Pan. 
*Tis  he  who  pipes  the  forest  song, 

Invisible  to  man. 

Marjorie  Ashley  (ii  years). 
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ONE  MORNING 

Dawn  burst  forth  behind  the  hill 

One  morning  in  late  June 
The  dreaming  sky  with  light  to  fill: 
Dawn  burst  forth  behind  the  hill 
Brightening  the  dewdrops  on  the  sill, 

Which  melt  away  at  noon. 
Dawn  burst  forth  behind  the  hill 

One  morning  in  late  June. 

Dorothy  Mackte  (ii  years). 
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KING  NEPTUNE 

Deep  down  among  the  sea-weed, 

There  lives  a  sealand  king, 
In  a  palace  made  of  coral, 

Where  little  mermaids  sing. 

He  has  fishes  for  his  courtiers. 

And  pinky  shrimps  to  eat. 
And  little  crabs  run  errands. 

On  tiny,  noiseless  feet. 

One  day  he  hopes  to  wed 

A  mermaid  gay  and  fair, 
With  eyes  like  dark  brown  seaweed. 

And  coral  lips,  and  golden  hair. 

And  there  they'll  hve  for  ever. 

In  peace  and  joy  supreme. 
While  the  ocean  rolls  for  ever 

O'er  King  Neptune  and  his  queen. 

Lorna  Faunthorpe  (ii  years). 
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THE  FAIRIES'  POSTMAN 

There  is  a  little  postman, 

He's  but  an  inch  in  height; 
He  dresses  all  in  velvet 

Of  brown  and  yellow  bright. 

He  is  the  fairies'  postman, 

And  parcels  that  he  brings 
Are  wrapped  in  yellow  rose-leaves, 

And  tied  with  cob-web  strings. 

The  letters,  too,  are  very  sweet — 
Though  not  a  bit  like  ours — 

They're  written  on  wee  bits  of  cloud, 
And  scented  like  the  flowers. 

He  visits  all  flower  fairies, 

And  they  reward  him  well; 
They  give  him  lots  of  honey. 

Until  his  pockets  swell. 

And  when  his  postman  work  is  o'er, 

And  the  day  is  nearly  done, 
He  carries  it  all  safely  home. 

By  light  of  the  setting  sun. 

Lorna  Faunthorpe  (ii  years). 
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COUNTRY  FOLK 


In  among  the  hedgerows 

Right  between  the  ferns, 
Beyond  the  grassy  meadow 

And  the  rippling  bums, 

Little  mice  and  rabbits 

Go  froHckly  to  play, 
They're  for  ever  happy. 

All  the  live-long  day. 

Then  these  merry  folk 

Have  a  dance  each  night. 
And  all  the  little  glow-worms 

Make  for  them  a  light. 

So  now  you  know  about  them, 

I  do  think  it's  a  joke 
That  little  mice  and  rabbits 

Are  the  real  Country  Folk! 

Mary  Lloyd-Owen  (lo  years). 
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SHEEP 

Over  the  hills  and  mountains, 

Down  on  the  grassy  plain, 
The  bleating  of  sheep  a.-\d  sound  of  a  bell 

Comes  over  and  over  again. 

A  hard  task  has  a  shepherd, 

And  always  out-of-doors; 
He  must  be  glad  to  get  home  again 

Where  the  cosy  fire  roars. 

He  takes  out  the  herd  each  morning. 
They  are  all  dependent  on  him. 

He  must  keep  them  far  from  the  river 
Because  not  one  can  swim. 

Wandering  round  the  hillside. 

And  right  across  the  dale; 
Sometimes  in  the  sunshine  of  summer. 

Sometimes  in  snow  and  hail. 

Gentle  and  white  are  the  sheep, 

It's  sad  to  cut  off  their  wool. 
Once  I  saw  the  lambs  going  to  be  killed. 

Isn't  it  dreadfully  cruel? 

Mary  Lloyd-Owen  (lo  years). 
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LEAVING  HIS  LADY 

Be  kind  and  courteous  to  my  lady,  fair, 
With  cheeks  of  creamy-rose,  and  golden  hair; 
Keep  the  smile  on  her  sweet  face, 
And  glad  music  in  her  voice 
While  I  am  gone." 

Away  her  love  is,  fighting  for  their  land, 
And  only  letters  come  to  kiss  her  hand. 
Now,  on  the  field  he's  dying. 
And  none  can  stop  her  crying, 
For  he  was  gone. 

ril  join  him  in  the  country  where  he  died. 
And  he,  in  heaven,  shall  find  me  by  his  side; 
We'll  walk  by  the  crystal  river. 
And  happiness  shall  never 
From  us  be  gone.'* 

Mary  Lloyd-Owen  (lo  years). 
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THE  LAND  OF  BROKEN  TOYS 

When  nurse  has  put  my  "pinny"  on, 

And  left  me  for  the  day, 
I  run  into  the  nursery, 

And  have  a  glorious  play 

With  dolls,  and  Teddy  bears  and  things, 

All  injured  ones  (worse  luck!) 
Dear  little  Nelly,  poor  battered  Jane, 

And  only  a  bit  left  of  Puck. 

It's  just  a  collection  of  broken  toys. 

But  happy,  you  understand? 
For  there  are  splendid  games  to  play 

In  funny  Broken-Toy-Land, 

I'm  sure  no  child  could  be  happier — 

Not  even  the  oldest  of  boys — 
In  this  merry  nursery  world  of  ours, 

This  Land  of  Broken  Toys, 

Mary  Lloyd-Owen  (lo  years). 
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MY  GARDEN 

Many  gardens  have  I  seen, 
Yet  none  so  fair  as  mine. 

Gold,  rose,  purple,  blue  and  cream 
Are  the  flowers,  tall  and  fine, 
Rich  scents  hang  in  the  air, 
Droning  bees  are  everywhere; 
Every  day  that  I  live  here, 
Nature  and  gardens  grow  more  dear. 

Diana  Bonham-Carter  (12  years). 
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WEST  WIND 

The  wind  blows 

Out  of  the  west,  by  night; 
Telling  of  mankind's  woes. 
The  wind  blows, 
And  nobody  knows 

Whence  comes  the  strength  and  might. 
The  wind  blows 

Out  of  the  west,  by  night. 

Mavis  Wright  (13  years). 
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THE  POPPY 

All  alone,  in  a  meadow  of  red,  stood  a  white  poppy. 
She  was  by  far  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  field,  for  her 
silky,  white  head  was  daintily  poised  on  her  slim  green 
body,  and  she  looked  fragile  and  very  exquisite  when 
compared  with  the  crimson  poppies.  Their  large, 
red  heads  were  shiny,  and  reminded  one  of  a  stormy 
sunset,  but  their  bodies  were  thick  and  clumsy,  and 
covered  with  long  green  hairs. 

The  crimson  poppies  very  much  disliked  the  white 
one,  and  continually  scorned  at  her:  "Look  at  that 
miserable  white  thing.  No  one  would  ever  want  to 
pick  her,"  they  said,  pointing  fingers  and  jeering  at 
her,  until  she  felt  ready  to  droop  with  misery.  She 
did  not  wish  to  be  different,  and  would  gladly  have 
given  her  snowy  petals  in  exchange  for  the  flame  colours 
of  the  rest,  but  she  knew  that  the  Gardener  chose  the 
garments  for  each  one,  and  that  she  must  bear  the  scorn 
of  her  companions  with  what  grace  she  could,  until 
He  would  give  her  another  dress.  So  she  sighed  sadly, 
bent  her  white  head,  and  made  no  reply. 

Presently  a  little  boy  came  by,  pushing  in  a  chair, 
for  she  could  not  walk,  his  mother.  And  as  he  walked, 
he  saw  the  white  poppy.  "Just  wait  one  moment, 
mother,  I  must  get  that  flower,"  he  said,  so  he  ran  into 
the  field,  and,  bending  down,  carefully  took  up  the 
white  poppy  by  the  roots.  "Look  mother,"  he  said, 
"I  have  found  a  white  poppy,  and  I  am  going  to  take, 
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it  home,  and  plant  it  in  my  garden,  for  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  beauty  before." 

The  white  poppy  lifted  her  delicate  head  and  smiled, 
a  little  sadly,  at  her  unkind  crimson  companions,  and 
they  were  so  ashamed  of  themselves  that  they  looked 
the  other  way,  and  busily  talked  with  the  West  Wind 
who  happened  to  be  passing  over  the  field. 

Sheila  Beddy  (ii  years). 
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JANUARY 


In  January,  when  cold  winds  blow, 

And  no  leaves  live  upon  the  trees, 
The  aconites  begin  to  show, 
And  iced  and  slow  the  rivers  flow 
In  January,  when  cold  winds  blow; 

The  snow  falls  thick,  and  ponds  do  freeze 
In  January,  when  cold  winds  blow, 
And  no  leaves  live  upon  the  trees. 

Peggie  Currer-Williams  (13  years). 
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MOCKING  SHADOWS 

Flitting  in  and  out  the  trees, 

Go  the  Httle  shadows, 

Putting  on  the  frightening  shapes 

You  see  in  fields  and  meadows; 

Making  very  ugly  faces. 

Dancing  round  in  rings; 

Then  flying  up  into  the  air, 

As  if  they  were  on  wings. 

Down  the  glades  of  birch  and  beech, 

And  oak  and  ash  tree,  too, 

Run  these  horrid  little  sprites 

Dressed  in  shadow-blue. 

When  the  bunnies  hop  about 

In  the  moonlit  nights, 

They  find  that  they  are  followed 

By  these  mocking  little  sprites; 

And  if  you  walk  right  down  the  road. 

You'll  see  these  goblins  blue. 

Whatever  way  you're  walking. 

You'll  find  that  they  come  too. 

Sometimes  they're  behind  you. 

Sometimes  by  your  side. 

But  they  never  really  leave  you, 

'Till  in  the  dark  you  hide. 

Peggie  Currer-Williams  (13  years). 
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A  SILVER  MIST 


The  elves  had  traced,  with  their  slender  fingers,  tiny 
paths  of  gossamer  mist  for  roadways  to  and  from  their 
little  houses.  The  mist  was  of  a  lovely  silver  colour, 
which  waved  in  the  wind,  and  the  elves  hung  it  from 
tree  to  tree. 

The  air  was  still,  and  I  could  only  see  blurred  figures 
moving  softly  and  quietly  about,  behind  the  curtains 
of  silver  which  the  elves  hung  before  their  houses,  to 
hide  them  from  prying  mortal  eyes,  and  to  make  them 
more  beautiful  to  the  faery  folk. 

Many  games  they  had.  with  the  mist,  too,  for  they 
moulded  it  into  fantastic  shapes,  made  it  into  balls  to 
fling  at  each  other,  or  wove  it  into  wreaths  for  head- 
dresses. When  they  had  quite  finished  playing  with 
it,  they  piled  it  up  in  heaps  in  lonely  places,  where 
very  few  people  passed  by,  and,  quite  naturally,  the 
lonely  passer-by  would  start,  and  shiver,  and  think 
he  had  seen  a  ghost,  which  very  much  amused  the 
mischievous  elves. 

When  the  dark  had  quite  crept  down,  the  elves 
gathered  up  the  silver  mist,  folded  it  carefully,  and  put 
it  away  in  a  woodland  drawer  until  there  should  come 
another  hot,  damp  evening. 

Joan  Gambles  (12  years). 
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GLEAMS 

A  little  brown  seed  lay  fast  asleep,  in  a  lonely  spot, 
far  away  in  a  deserted  garden. 

One  morning  she  awoke,  and  found  herself  in  dark- 
ness. She  felt  about  her,  but  nothing  met  her  touch 
on  any  side,  save  earth.  "This  will  never  do,"  said 
the  little  brown  seed,  "I  must  grow,  grow,  and  when 
I  reach  the  glad  earth  where  the  humans  walk,  the 
gleams  from  the  sun  will  bless  me." 

Day  after  day  she  grew,  till,  one  evening  she  felt  the 
rays  of  the  dying  sun  on  her  bowed  head.  As  yet  she 
could  not  see,  for  her  eyes  were  tightly  shut ;  but  it  was 
good  to  know  that  she  was  near  the  end  of  her  labours. 

The  next  day,  her  eyes  were  opened,  and  she  beheld 
the  sun,  in  all  his  glory.  Beheld  too,  some  little  snow- 
drops— "February  Fair-Maids" — who  looked  up  at 
her,  their  stately  and  beautiful  companion,  who  bowed 
her  head  to  receive  from  the  sun  the  gleams  of  his 
blessing,  and  the  name  by  which  we  know  her: 
"Daffodil." 

Rachel  Gavin-Jones  (ii  years). 
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WHEN  THE  SUN  IS  GONE  AWAY 

When  the  sun  is  gone  away, 
An*  Vm  cuddlin'  down  in  bed, 

My  daddie  comes  an'  kisses  me, 
Says:    "Good-night,  sleepy-head." 

An*  then  I  feel  all  happy, 

But  when  my  daddie  goes, 
I  have  a  funny  pain  inside, 

An*  I  curl  up  all  my  toes. 

The  ole  moon-man  peeps  in, 
An*  he  gives  me  such  a  fright 

That  my  toes  get  all  the  curlier, 
An*  my  eyes  shut  very  tight. 

Then  he  somehow  fades  away. 

An'  some  dust  comes  in  my  eyes. 
While  a  quiet  voice  says,  far  away, 
"She's  gone  to  sleepy-byes.*' 

Rachel  Gavin-Jones  (ii  years). 
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PANIC 

Where  the  water's  gentle  flowing, 

Calls  her  heart  to  rest, 
Pan,  his  pipes  is  ever  blowing. 

There  he  plays  his  best. 

In  that  quiet,  shaded  nook. 

His  melodies  sweet  ring, 
There  beside  the  winding  brook, 

Where  the  song-birds  sing. 

Where  Pan  his  pipes  is  ever  blowing, 

Surely  there  is  peace, 
And  his  golden  notes  of  music. 

Weary  burdens  ease. 

There  is  joy,  and  rest,  and  wonder, 

When  the  moon,  soft  beams. 
Silver  notes  of  elfin  clearness  make 

A  land  of  Happy  Dreams. 

Where  Pan  his  pipes  is  ever  blowing 

Surely  there  is  rest. 
By  the  water,  gently  flowing. 

There  he  plays  his  best. 

Rhona  King-George  (ii  years). 
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PAN  CALLING  TO  A  TIMID  DRYAD 


O,  come  let  us  go  to  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
And  watch  the  dance  of  the  Maidens  Three, 
They  are  Joy  itself,  when  they  first  awake, 

0  come,  let  us  go  to  the  edge  of  the  lake 
And  watch  their  magic  from  fern  and  brake. 

1  will  play  on  my  pipes,  timid  Dryad,  see! 
O  come,  let  us  go  to  the  edge  of  the  lake 
And  watch  the  dance  of  the  Maidens  Three. 

Daphne  Sheaf  (ii  years). 
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MY  LITTLE  GARDEN 

In  my  little  garden  grow 

All  sorts  of  pretty  flowers 

From  humble  violet  to  stately  rose; 

In  my  little  garden  grow 

Dreams  of  far  lands,  when  the  West  wind  blows 

0*er  my  cool  and  leafy  bowers. 

In  my  little  garden  grow 

All  sorts  of  pretty  flowers. 

Daphne  Sheaf  (ii  years). 
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SPRING 

The  Spring  is  here,  the  Spring  is  here! 
And  all  the  winter  snows  are  o'er; 
The  sun  is  shining  bright  and  clear, 
The  Spring  is  here,  the  Spring  is  here! 
Cold  winter's  gone  until  next  year, 
The  gorse  is  golden  on  the  moor; 
The  Spring  is  here,  the  Spring  is  here, 
And  all  the  Winter  snows  are  o'er. 

Barbara  Willis  (ii  years). 
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THE  LONELY  CLIFFS 

Three  slim  figures,  gaunt  and  grey, 
Steal  softly  over  the  cliffs  at  dawn, 
"They're  only  early  mists,"  folks  say. 
Three  slim  figures,  gaunt  and  grey. 
Steal  over  the  cliffs  the  other  way. 
When  the  sun  has  set,  and  the  day  is  gone. 
Three  slim  figures,  gaunt  and  grey. 
Steal  over  the  cliffs  at  dusk  and  dawn. 

Merle  Rodwell  (14  years). 
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BAD  WEATHER  AT  SEA 


The  sky  is  dark  and  overcast, 

The  rain  is  falHng  hard, 
The  clouds  are  low  and  scudding  fast, 
The  sky  is  dark  and  overcast. 
The  mountain-top  is  hid  at  last, 

The  skipper's  on  his  guard, 
The  sky  is  dark  and  overcast, 

And  the  rain  is  falling  hard. 

Mary  Tuckwell  (14  years), 
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STARS 

O,  flowers  of  the  night,  look  down  on  us  sleeping, 

And  give  us  thy  light, 
Through  our  window-panes  peeping, 

O,  flowers  of  the  night. 

You  silvery  shapes  which  make  the  night  bright, 

And  over  the  sky  are  creeping. 
Do  not  take  flight. 

Are  you  staying  for  ever?    O,  beautiful  lights! 

To  shine  in  your  might 
While  the  darkness  is  deepening, 

O,  flowers  of  the  night. 

Mary  Tuchwell  (14  years). 
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THE  PEDLAR 


Come  and  buy  my  pretty  things, 
Won*t  you  have  these  filmy  laces? 

Here  are  brooches,  here  are  rings. 

Come  and  buy  my  pretty  things. 

Here  bonnets  fit  for  wives  of  kings, 
Which  will  suit  your  comely  faces; 

Come  and  buy  my  pretty  things. 
Won't  you  have  these  filmy  laces? 

Hedda  Donn-Byrne  (12  years), 
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RAINY  SPRING 

The  rain  comes  pattering,  pattering  down, 
Often,  on  a  mild  spring  day; 
On  roofs  and  windows  all  over  the  town 
The  rain  comes  pattering,  pattering  down. 
When  they  see  the  rain  the  children  frown, 
'Cause  they  want  to  go  out  and  play. 
The  rain  comes  pattering,  pattering  down 
Often,  on  a  mild  spring  day. 

Hedda  Donn-Byrne  (12  years). 
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BATTLES 


There  are  many  difTerent  battles 

Which  grown-ups  never  see, 
Battles  of  the  fairies, 

And  those  'twixt  you  and  me. 

We  sometimes  have  "pretend"  battles, 
With  school-room  chairs  for  ships. 

And  sometimes  in  the  night  time 
With  pillows  in  their  slips. 

They  are  splendid  fights  with  pillows 
When  we're  s'posed  to  be  asleep, 

But  when  we're  tired,  we  call  a  truce 
And  into  bed  we  creep. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  battles 
Which  grown-ups  never  see. 
But  they  add  lots  of  joy  to  lives 
Of  folk  like  you  and  me. 

Hedda  Donn-Byrne  (12  years). 
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FOR  ENGLAND 

Drum  Taps !  Drum  Taps !  calling  English  lads  to  war, 

To  fight  for  Mother  England  and  her  empire  glory; 
Down  the  ages  let  it  play,  Drum  Taps!    Drum  Taps! 

Telling  tales  of  valour,  and,  hark,  a  whispered  story. 
Of  how  the  British  boys  went  forth  to  die. 

Marching  ever  onward,  to  endure  for  England's  sake 
Pain,  and  death  so  cruel,  with  but  a  stifled  cry: 

Let  it  rest  in  English  hearts  for  ever,  and  for  ever. 

Drum  Taps!    Drum  Taps!    Oh,  listen  what  they  tell: 

Tapping  out  for  ever.  Old  England's  glorious  deeds, 
Tapping  out  for  ever,  the  names  of  English  heroes, 

Tapping  out  for  ever,  our  England's  sacred  needs; 
Calling  us  to  reverence  her  proudly  waving  ensign, 

Telling  us  that  death  is  naught  if  England  asks  our 
lives : 
All  that  England  asks  of  us  is  Duty  truly  done. 

And  Drum  Taps  say:    "For  honour,  each  Briton 
firmly  strives." 

Ruth  Addison  (13  years). 
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GUILDFORD 

Guildford  is  a  mystic  place 

In  the  valley  of  the  Wey, 
Dreams  are  there  for  you  to  buy 

In  its  streets,  if  you  will  stay. 

Dreams  of  joy,  or  mirth,  or  strife, 

Happenings  of  long  ago 
You  may  find,  if  you  will  look 

In  the  faerie  way,  you  know. 

Guildford  is  a  magic  place, 
And  if  you  should  choose  the  river, 

In  its  bright  or  shady  nooks 
You  will  want  to  stay  for  ever. 

Ruth  King-George  (12  years). 
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THE  DEW 

Every  evening,  fresh  and  bright, 

The  dew  fell  from  the  sky: 
It  gathered  whiteness  all  the  night; 
Very  cool  and  fresh  and  bright 

It  lay  upon  the  flowers  at  dawn, 

And  vanished  when  the  sun  was  high. 
Every  evening,  fresh  and  bright, 

The  dew  fell  from  the  sky. 

Ruth  King-George  (12  years). 
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DRUM  TAPS 

Before  the  altar  rails  the  soldier  knelt, 
His  rugged  face  sunk  deep  into  his  hand, 

And  praying  that  no  fears  by  him  be  felt 
While  fighting  awful  battles  for  his  land. 

What  were  his  thoughts  employed  in  ?     Who  could  tell  ? 

Perhaps  of  fears  and  hardships  he  had  passed. 
Or  fights  with  foe  or  demon,  in  the  hell 

Of  spirit-torture  captured,  and  bound  fast. 

But  through  the  sacred  silence  of  the  church 
There  came  the  sound  of  drum- taps,  on  the  air; 

With  God  the  power  to  keep  his  soul  from  smirch. 
And  he  to  join  the  drummer  over  there. 

With  the  firm,  insistent  sound  of  drum-taps, 
The  need  of  rapid  action,  and  of  war. 

All  passing  thoughts  of  fears,  or  sins,  or  mishaps 
Are  left  behind — the  drum  his  guiding  star. 

Marguerite  Ottley  (15  years). 
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PLEA  TO  PUCK 

Puck,  do  you  no  longer  play 

As  you  did,  so  long  ago, 
To  charm  the  mortal  and  the  fay? 

All  the  grown-folk  now  do  say 
You  have  fled.     Oh,  is  it  so? 
Puck,  do  you  no  longer  play? 

Puck,  you  used  to  be  so  gay, 

(Is  it  very  long  ago?) 
To  charm  the  mortal  and  the  fay. 

So  oft,  upon  a  summer's  day, 

On  boughs  you  frolicked,  to  and  fro, 
Puck,  do  you  no  longer  play? 

You  used  to  hide  in  new-cut  hay 
Or  kneel  by  river  waters,  slow. 
To  charm  the  mortal  and  the  fay. 

Come  back,  if  you  have  fled  away. 

For  men,  no  longer,  do  you  know. 
Puck,  do  you  no  longer  play 
To  charm  the  mortal  and  the  fay? 

Eileen  Beddy  (15  years). 
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WOODLAND  NYMPH 

When  the  sun  had  sunk  in  the  opal  sky, 
And  the  birds  in  their  nests,  were  sleeping, 
I  saw  a  woodland  nymph  a-peeping. 

When  the  sun  had  sunk  in  the  opal  sky 

She  called  to  her  friends  in  the  leaves,  close  by. 
And  forth  they  came,  dancing  and  leaping, 

When  the  sun  had  sunk  in  the  opal  sky 
And  the  birds,  in  their  nests,  were  sleeping. 

Eileen  Beddy  (15  years). 
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MOON  AND  SEA 

The  moon  shone  out  of  the  silent  night 
On  the  sleeping  sea,  which  lay  below. 

The  ripples  danced  with  a  mystic  delight 

As  the  moon  shone  out  of  the  silent  night, 
Making  a  path  of  silvery  white, 
Which  curved  and  sparkled  to  and  fro 

As  the  moon  shone  out  of  the  silent  night 
On  the  sleeping  sea,  which  lay  below. 

Isabel  Mackie  (14  years). 
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PATHWAYS  OF  MYSTERY 

Wandering  alone,  along  paths  of  mystery,  silent  and  still, 
Where  the  entwining  brambles  of  time  have  grown 
In  untrodden  ways  near  the  clear  sparkling  rill, 
Wandering  alone. 

And  here,  when  voices  of  day  have  flown, 

Some  unseen  spirit  chants  from  out  the  hill, 
Singing  of  fragrance  of  summer  roses  blown. 

So  leave  the  undisturbed  gloom,  and  still. 

Touch  not  one  flower,  nor  move  one  timeworn  stone. 
Just  silently  retrace  the  pathways  up  the  hill. 
Wandering  alone. 

Isabel  Mackie  (14  years). 
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SYLVIA 


Down  beside  the  woodland  stream,  where  grow  the 

rushes  tall, 
By  the  quaint  old  rustic  bridge,  where  the  waterfall 
It's  silvery  bubbling  laughter  sends  echoing  through 

the  trees, 
Sylvia  used  to  frisk  and  play  in  the  summer  breeze. 

Now  Sylvia  was  a  lovely  nymph  with  long  dark,  flowing 

hair, 
With   her   slender,  graceful   form  none  other   could 

compare ; 
Her  dainty  little  tripping  feet  would  dance  the  whole 

night  through — 
But  heartless  was  this  merry  sprite,  careless  and  idle  too. 

She  loved  to  chase  the  butterflies,  their  gaudy  wings 

to  take. 
To  make  her  fans  for  midnight  fetes,  down  by  the 

shimmering  lake: 
The  flowers  of  the  field  she'd  pluck  to  wind  above  her 

hair. 
And  into  wreaths  and  garlands  twist  to  make  herself 

more  fair. 

And  so,  through  every  magic  day,  she  all  her  time 

would  spend 
In  frolicking  and  revelry;  but  all  good  things  must  end. 
And  so,  at  last,  one  summer's  eve,  when  time  was 

getting  late. 
By  the  dancing  rivulet  Sylvia  met  her  fate! 

The  sun  was  dropping  in  the  west,  into  a  sea  of  gold, 
When   tripping   lightly   she   appeared,   and   lovely   to 
behold. 
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She  danced  awhile  amidst  the  flowers  that  grew  beside 

the  brink, 
When  suddenly,  her  form  grew  still,  her  heart  began 

to  sink. 

For  there,  upon  the  rustic  bridge,  his  goat-hoofs  in 

the  stream, 
Sat  Pan.    She  gazed  at  him  in  awe,  to  her  he*d  been 

a  dream. 
She'd  laughed  at  all  the  woodland  folk,  and  scorned 

them  when  they  spoke 
In  reverent  tone  of  Great  God  Pan,  she'd  thought  it 

all  a  joke. 

But  here  before  him  now,  she  quailed,  as  on  his  pipes 
he  made 

Some  wondrous  music,  low  and  sweet,  which  magic- 
like he  played. 

Sylvia  stood  trembling,  and  she  dared  not  look  at  him. 

But  as  the  soft  notes  rose  and  fell,  her  eyes  grew  sad 
and  dim. 

Then  turning  round,  she  fled  away,  fled  from  those 

haunting  strains 
Through  the  trees  and  o'er  the  grasses,  dewed  with 

summer  rains. 
Past  all  her  wont  and  favourite  haunts,  shaking  with 

sobs,  she  ran. 
The  only  thing  in  life  she  wanted  was  to  hide  from 

Great  God  Pan. 

And  now  beside  the  rivulet  is  Sylvia  seen  no  more. 
Her  silver  laughter  mingles  not  with  the  water's  merry 

roar; 
Since  Sylvia  met  with  Great  God  Pan  on  that  distant 

summer  day 
Where  she  has  gone,  and  what  she  is  doing  only  the 

reeds  can  say. 

Isabel  Mackie  (14  years). 
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IN  THE  APPLE  ORCHARD 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  one  afternoon  in  June, 
and  the  leaves  were  dancing  in  the  soft  balmy  breeze; 
so  I  took  a  book  and  went  out  to  lie  beneath  my  favourite 
apple  tree,  and  read.  The  birds  were  chanting  faintly, 
and  the  drone  of  the  bees  had  a  drowsy  air,  even  the 
ring-doves  sounded  sleepier  than  usual;  so  it  was  not 
strange  that,  after  a  while  I,  too,  began  to  feel  drowsy, 
and  the  light  whisperings  of  the  slender  grasses  as  they 
swayed  to  and  fro  seemed  like  music  of  tiny  waves 
lapping  on  to  a  golden  sand. 

All  suddenly  I  found  myself  in  a  boat  on  the  deep 
blue  sea.  I  was  sailing  on  and  on,  never  ceasingly, 
and  the  little  boat  seemed  set  on  a  determined  purpose, 
for  though  often  I  tried  to  stay  it  by  the  little  coves  of 
rock,  which  were  covered  by  brightly  coloured  and 
beautiful  sea  weeds,  I  did  not  succeed. 

As  I  lay  gazing  sometxx"aes  at  the  clear  blue  of  the 
sky  above,  and  sometimes  at  the  equally  clear  blue  of 
the  water  below,  whose  great  depths  I  could  not  fathom, 
I  was  filled  with  a  sudden  awe. 

Here  was  I,  all  alone  amidst  the  marvellous  forces  of 
Great  Nature — forces  in  which  I  was,  apparently,  the 
least  important,  and  least  significant — and  I  thought 
as  I  lay  surrounded  by  the  massive  waters  how  magnetic 
the  Great  Mother  was;  how  wide  she  spread  her 
protecting  arms,  from  the  flying  clouds  overhead,  to 
the  tiniest  blade  that  ever  swayed  in  the  summer 
breeze. 
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I  thought,  too,  of  the  great  silence  of  her  work,  so 
unHke  that  of  men,  who  hurried  and  flustered  about. 
How  at  night-time  when  the  moon  spreads  her  radiance 
over  the  quiet  world,  she  uncurls  the  buds,  refreshes 
the  quivering  grasses  with  dew,  and  prepares  all  the 
world  for  the  coming  day. 

Just  as  my  boat  really  came  to  a  stop,  and  I  was  about 
to  disembark,  I  awoke,  and  found  myself  lying  under 
the  old  apple  tree  with  my  book  in  my  hand. 

As  I  thought  about  it  all,  I  realised  that  my  dream 
had  taught  me  many  things,  and  must  have  been  sent 
to  me  as  a  message  and  a  warning. 

I  knew  that  the  boat  I  had  sailed  in  was  the  boat 
of  Time,  the  glistening  beaches  and  bright  sea-weeds 
were  merely  things  to  tempt  me  from  my  straight 
course,  and  the  great  blue  sea  which  held  so  many 
secrets  from  my  gaze  was  Nature. 

To  few  of  us  is  given  the  opportunity  to  see  our  way 
through  life,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  keep  to  the 
faithful  following  of  our  work,  as  Mother  Nature  keeps 
to  hers,  all  will  be  well  in  this  world,  and  in  any  other 
that  it  may  be  our  lot  to  enter. 

Isabel  Mackie  (14  years). 
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THE  SIGN  OF  PROMISE 

The  mountains  blue,  in  misty  light, 
Are  wound  about  with  vaporous  grey, 

A  swallow  speeds  upon  her  flight 
At  dawn  of  day. 

The  sun,  with  glorious  reddened  glow 
Night  and  her  shadows  will  defy 

When  rising  o'er  the  darkened  woods — but  lo! 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky. 

See  how  the  glistening  colour  comes,  to  fade. 
And  ending,  all  mysterious,  disappears 

In  some  unnoticed,  ferny  woodland  glade. 
Smiling  through  mystic  tears. 

Surely  a  rainbow  is  a  happy  thing? 

Shade  of  immortal  and  ever  lovely  flowers. 
It  comes  to  tell  us  that  the  sunbeam's  near 

In  gentle  April  showers. 

Joyce  Edward-Collins  (15  years). 
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IN  GRANNIE'S  ATTIC 

In  a  boj^  of  old-world  sandal  wood, 

Perfumed  with  scents  of  a  by-gone  day, 

Memoried  with  dreams  of  happy  maidenhood 
A  pair  of  slippers  lay. 

Velvet  they  were,  a  lovely  purple  hue, 

And  tied  with  ribbons  mauve,  their  dainty  beauty 
lay 
In  sweet  simpleness,  worn  oft,  yet  still  like  new 

Did  grannie  wear  them?     Say! 

Joyce  Edward-Collins  (15  years). 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  HEARTS 

In  the  valley  of  Lowethyn, 
Where  two  mighty  rivers  flow, 
There's  a  curious  dip  upon  the  hill; 
There's  a  legend  very  old — 
That  has  never  yet  been  told — 
About  it,  and  the  house 
Which  was  built  there  by  Sir  Trill. 
Now  Sir  Trill  was  a  gentleman 
Whom  other  folks  disliked, 
He  was  haughty  and  hot-headed, 
And  a  demon  gambler  too; 
And  Chance  took  him,  one  day, 
When  his  horse  had  run  away. 
To  the  valley  of  Lowethyn 
Where  two  mighty  rivers  flow, 
To  the  dip  upon  the  hillside. 
Where  the  wild  winds  ever  blow. 
Sir  Trill,  upon  his  good  black  mare. 
Was  enraptured  by  the  sight: 
"There's  the  place  to  build  my  house, 
In  the  dip  upon  the  hill; 
It's  shaped  just  like  the  Ace  of  Hearts, 
My  cards  are  lucky  still!" 
He  dismounted  from  his  horse. 
And  viewed  the  place  around: 
"There's  hawking,  and  there's  fishing, 
And  a  splendid  hunting  ground; 
Why,"  he  whispered  to  himself. 
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"It's  just  the  place  for  me, 
I  know,  ril  build  a  splendid  house 
Just  as  quickly  as  can  be." 
So  back  again  to  Dumfries  town 
With  all  haste  rode  Sir  Trill, 
To  buy  the  lake  and  hunting  ground, 
And  old  Lowethyn  Hill. 
And  there  he  built  a  mighty  house 
With  garden  broad  and  gay 
Where  peacocks  strutted  up  and  down 
Near  sparkling  fountains  play. 
He  called  the  house:    "The  House  of  Hearts,' 
Because  the  ace,  for  him. 
In  gambling,  was  a  lucky  card 
Ever  bringing  wealth  to  him. 
Sir  Trill  lived  there  for  many  years. 
When  one  night  in  a  gale, 
A  traveller  appeared  to  him 
In  the  storm  he'd  lost  his  trail. 
Sir  Trill  invited  him  inside, 
To  shelter  for  the  night 
And  gave  him  food,  and  clothes  beside, 
In  pity  for  his  plight. 
Sir  Trill  was  up  betimes,  next  day, 
And  talking  with  his  guest. 
The  subject  turned  to  gambling, 
And  each  his  luck  would  test. 
So  they  went  into  the  library 
And  carefully  locked  the  door. 
And  then  they  played  in  earnest 
For  some  seven  hours,  which  saw 
The  stranger  lose  a  hundred  pounds. 
But  still  he  staked  on  more. 
At  last,  Sir  Trill  began  to  lose, 
And  soon  became  concerned. 
The  Stranger's  pile  grew  larger, 
His  luck  had  surely  turned. 
Sir  Trill  continued  still  to  lose. 
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His  hands  began  to  shake; 
The  Stranger's  eyes  dilated, 
Like  the  pupils  of  a  snake. 
When,  suddenly,  came  the  Ace  of  Hearts- 
Sir  Trill  began  to  win. 
And  the  Stranger  grew  quite  angry, 
For  his  pile  was  getting  thin. 
And  as  Sir  Trill  kept  winning. 
And  making  more  and  more, 
The  stranger  made  a  rush  at  him, 
And  threw  him  on  the  floor. 
He  pinned  him  to  the  carpet, 
And  gagged  him  with  his  coat. 
He  collected  all  the  money, 
Next  cut  poor  Sir  Trill's  throat. 
He  then  in  haste  departed 
By  rushing  through  the  door 
He  left  no  tracks  behind  him, 
And  was  heard  of  never  more. 


And  now  the  mighty  House  of  Hearts 

Is  falling  with  decay. 

The  Columbines  are  flowering, 

And  the  Cuckoo  calls  all  day; 

The  Jessamine  that  climbed  the  arch 

Is  creeping  up  the  wall. 

And  Cherry-blossoms,  pink  and  white. 

On  summer  breezes  fall. 

The  Lavenders  and  Lilacs 

With  Dandelions  grow. 

And  the  Daffodils  have  spread 

To  the  valley  far  below. 

And  once  a  shepherd  told  me 

In  golden,  soft  moonlight. 

Sir  Trill  upon  his  ebon  mare. 

In  armour  black  as  night, 

Goes  tearing  and  galloping  by. 
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Over  where  the  wild  moors  lie, 
And  then  disappears  from  sight. 
But  just  as  he  crosses  the  terrace, 
He  stops  his  horse,  with  a  rear, 
And  throws  away  the  Ace  of  Hearts, 
Which  vanishes  in  the  air. 


Now,  I  have  told  you  this  tale, 
Just  as  it  was  told  to  me; 
Whether  it's  true  I  cannot  say. 
For  I  wasn't  there  to  see; 
But  when  folks  go  to  market 
With  their  horses  and  their  carts. 
They  take  the  other  road  to  town, 
And  shun  the  House  of  Hearts. 

Joyce  Edward-Collins  (15  years). 
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BALLAD 

"The  moon  is  high,  so  up  and  away; 
We  must  be  gone  by  the  break  of  day, 
Saddle  your  horses,  come,  do  not  stay, 
For  we  must  be  gone  by  the  morning. 
Girth  them  tight,  and  girth  them  true. 
Groom  and  polish  the  bridles  too. 
With  a  tankard  of  beer  and  a  roundelay 
Merry  men  all,  of  Lockanthay." 

"Ten  miles  on,  by  the  haunted  wood. 
Are  the  old  cross-roads  where  the  gibbet  stood — 
A  place  where  they'd  hang  us  all,  if  they  could — 
And  we  must  be  there  by  the  morning. 
The  Sheriff  will  pass,  in  a  coach  and  team, 
With  a  good  fat  purse  of  gold,  I  ween. 
So  spring  to  your  saddles,  and  up  and  away 
Merry  men  all  of  Lockanthay." 

So  champing  their  bits,  and  pawing  the  ground 

The  horses  stood  ready,  the  bandits  around; 

And  they  sprang  to  their  saddles  with  hardly  a  sound, 

And  in  silence,  rode  out  in  the  morning. 

Away  down  the  gorge  for  many  a  mile. 

They  galloped  along  in  single  file 

Bandits  true  and  free  were  they. 

The  merry  men  all  of  Lockanthay. 
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Over  the  field  there  arose  a  faint  cloud 
Which  encircled  a  speck,  like  a  dusty  shroud, 
And  galloping  hoofs  of  the  team  grew  loud, 
As  a  coach  swung  along,  that  morning. 
The  Sheriff  inside,  looking  halesome  and  red, 
Had  sampled  some  wine,  which  had  gone  to  his  head. 
And  little  he  thought  that,  barring  his  way, 
Were  the  merry  men  all  of  Lockanthay. 

Then,  quicker  than  I  can  write,  or  tell. 
The  bandits  were  out,  with  a  hoot  and  a  yell 
As  if  they'd  been  freed  from  chains  of  hell. 
And  surrounded  the  coach,  that  morning. 
The  Sheriff  popped  out,  with  splutter  and  cough, 
So  flustered  was  he,  that  his  wig  fell  right  off. 
And  he  pleaded  and  begged  that  they'd  spare  him 
that  day, 
**0h,  be  merciful,  men  of  Lockanthay!" 

**No  nonsense.  Sir  Sheriff!    Just  listen  to  me, 
It  is  only  your  gold  which  we  wish  to  see: 
But  before  we  all  go,  we'll  join  in  a  spree." 
And  thus  quoth  their  leader,  that  morning. 

"So  get  out  your  victuals,  and  get  out  your  wine. 
And  then,  on  the  Highway,  together  we'll  dine, 
And  while  we  are  feasting,  you'll  sing  us  a  lay." 
"Hurrah!"  cried  the  men  of  Lockanthay. 

The  Sheriff  arose,  in  his  terror,  to  say. 
That  he  had  a  large  frog  in  his  throat  that  day. 
And  begged  they'd  excuse  him  from  singing  a  lay. 
On  so  early  and  frosty  a  morning. 
But  to  his  dismay,  and  without  any  joke, 
They  swore  that  they'd  cut  out  his  frog  and  his  throat, 
If  he  dared  to  arise,  and  not  sing  a  lay 
To  the  merry  men  all,  of  Lockanthay. 
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So  the  Sheriff  got  up,  for  the  sake  of  his  life, 
And  he  thought  of  his  babes,  and  he  thought  of  his 

wife. 
And  he  thought  of  his  throat — and  a  bandit's  knife, 
And  it  helped  him  to  sing  on  that  morning. 
They  laughed,  and  they  thanked  him  with  very  good 

cheer. 
And  they  drank  to  his  health  in  his  bottles  of  beer; 
By  the  end  of  it  all  they  felt  very  gay. 
The  merry  men  all  of  Lockanthay. 

The  leader  then  rose,  with  unsteady  gait, 

And  pointed  out  that  now  it  was  late. 

And  they  would  if  they  could,  but  they  couldn't  wait, 

On  that  merry  and  jovial  morning. 

In  the  coach  they  found  money,  and  collected  the 

lot— 
Their  manners  were  all  they  ever  forgot — 
They  left  the  poor  Sheriff,  cursing  murder  and  hate, 
At  his  luck,  and  his  stars,  and  his  gods  and  his  fate, 
But  none  he  cursed  more  on  that  bonny  spring  day 
Than  the  merry  men  all  of  Lockanthay! 

Joyce  Edward-Collins  (15  years). 
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LIFE 

Two  alien  children  climbed  the  hill, 
**At"  cried  the  wind. 
The  storm  rang  loud,  and  the  birds  were  still, 

"^/"  cried  the  wind. 
"O,  shall  we  ever  reach  the  town? 
All  these  roads  wind  up  and  down." 
But  the  storm  swept  by  like  a  whetted  knife, 
Crying:    "No  road  winds  like  the  road  of  Life." 
And  the  wind  answered  ^^Ai.^* 

"I  see  water  lit  by  the  moon, 
*Aiy'  cried  the  wind. 
If  we  run  we'll  reach  it  soon," 
^'  Aiy^  cried  the  wind. 
"See,  the  waters  are  crashing  high. 
As  if  they  wish  to  quench  the  sky." 
But  the  storm  swept  by  Hke  a  gHstening  knife. 
Crying:    "No  waves  lash  Hke  the  Waves  of  Life." 
And  the  wind  answered  **Ai.** 

"O,  brother  dear,  we  have  lost  our  way," 

''Ai"  cried  the  wind. 
"Red  in  the  sky  is  the  sign  of  day," 

"^i"  cried  the  wind. 
"Look  at  the  snake-like  curl  of  the  sea 
Mocking  at  us  maliciously." 

But  the  storm  whirled  by  like  an  unsheathed  knife 
Crying:    "No  sea  mocks  like  the  Sea  of  Life." 
And  the  wind  answered  ''  Ai.'' 
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**I  hear  voices  calling  us  home," 

** At"  cried  the  wind. 
"Phantom  voices  out  of  the  foam," 

^*  Aiy^  cried  the  wind, 
"They  call  for  you,  and  they  call  for  me. 
Come,  let  us  go  to  the  depth  of  the  sea." 
But  a  sigh  passed  by,  like  a  baby's  breath, 
Whispering:  ** Nought  is  sweet  as  the  Call  of  Death." 
And  the  wind  answered  *'Ai" 

Joyce  Edward-Collins  (15  years). 
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I  AM  ALONE 

I  am  alone,  O  Sea! 

Alone  I  am  left  with  thee! 

My  heart  has  been  torn  from  me; 

Through  wind  or  rain,  O  never  again 
Will  I  sit  and  gaze  at  thee. 

Bitterly  here  I  stand 

On  the  moonlit  golden  sand. 

With  this  dagger  in  my  hand; 

In  my  beating  heart  it  shall  take  it*s  rest, 
Then  I  go  to  the  Far  Away  land. 

I  shall  leave  this  earth  to-night! 
Good  God!    Am  I  doing  right 
In  taking  my  life,  and  its  Hght? 

O  Wonderful  Sea,  think  once  of  me 
Before  I  take  that  flight. 

Good-bye,  little  waves,  good-bye! 
Farewell,  O  darkening  sky! 
Adieu,  ye  winds  that  sigh. 

In  the  deep  rock  pool,  with  its  waters  cool, 
A  lonely  heart  shall  lie. 

Joyce  Edward-Collins  (15  years). 
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"  VALE  " 
(To  KM  J.) 

Now  that  I  am  gone, 

Let  it  sadden  not  thy  heart. 
Life's  ocean  tosses  on, 

And  friends  must  ever  part. 
Only  remember  me  by  song  of  mottled  thrush. 

By  the  snowdrops  in  the  border, 
And  the  sunset's  tinted  flush. 

Now  that  I  am  gone, 

Lock  away  thy  memory 
Of  golden  days  anon 

That  we  steeped  in  love's  blue  sea. 
Only  remember,  when  you  hear  a  faery  laugh 
As  she  rides  in  bubbling  ecstasy 
Upon  a  piece  of  chaff. 

Now  that  I  am  gone. 

Let  there  be  no  veil  of  tears. 
Our  lives  are  woven  on 

Through  the  tapestry  of  years. 
Only  remember  by  a  grey  dawn  on  our  sea — 

By  these  things,  and  no  other, 
Shalt  thou  remember  me. 

Joyce  Edward-Collins  (15  years). 
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SONG  OF  PEONE  TO  PHILTON 


By  the  rushes  we  are  dreaming,  you  and  I, 

Down  by  the  silent  blue  lagoon; 
And  the  soft  winds  murmur  an  everlasting  sigh 
As  down  by  the  rushes  we  are  dreaming,  you  and  I, 
In  the  silver  light  of  the  moon  on  high. 

And  tho*  the  golden  thread  of  Fate  will  part  us  soon, 
Yet  for  ever  by  the  rushes  we'll  be  dreaming,  you  and  I, 

Down  by  the  silent  blue  lagoon. 

Joyce  Edward-Collins  (15  years). 
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PAN'S  PIPES 

When  the  twilight  falls  upon  the  misty  hill, 
And  sinks  the  great  round  sun  to  crimson  bed, 

Among  the  forest  pines,  so  gaunt  and  still, 

Sits  Pan ;  with  strong  brown  limbs,  and  clear-cut  head. 

Close  to  his  pagan  breast  his  pipes  are  crushed, 
His  large  clear  eyes  are  wistful,  but  not  sad, 

He  looks  towards  the  hills,  with  sunset  flushed. 
And  looking,  smiles,  and  laughs,  and  so  is  glad. 

Hush  now,  airs  quiet,  so  his  pipes  he  plays, 
The  mellow  notes  ring  out  upon  the  air: 

The  sun  sinks  lower — down  he  lays 

His  pipes,  and  silently  as  dusk,  doth  disappear. 

Monica  Mair  (14  years). 
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THE  PILGRIM'S  WAY 

From  Winchester  to  Canterbury  full  many  feet  have  trod 
Along  the  old  and  winding  Pilgrim's  Way; 

Upon  the  lanes,  all  footsore,  and  weary  did  they  plod. 
And  many  miles  they  journeyed  every  day. 

To  see  the  tomb  of  Becket,  at  Canterbury,  fair. 

And  to  pay  respectful  homage  at  his  shrine. 
The  way  was  long  and  weary,  and  the  day  was  often 
drear. 
As  they  tramped  through  Surrey  woods  of  larch  and 
pine. 

Their  way  it  led  down  Sandy  Lane,  and  up   Saint 
Catherine's  Hill, 
And  then  they  had  to  cross  the  River  Wey; 
And  I  seem  to  hear  them  chanting  in  the  lanes  and 
meadows  still. 
And  upon  the  roads  I  walk  along  to-day. 

Yes,  I  often  think  I  see  them,  these  Pilgrims  of  the  Past, 
And  weary,  dust-stained  people  they  appear. 

But  I   always  hope  each  Pilgrim  gained  his  heart's 
desire  at  last. 
When  he  reached  the  town  of  Canterbury,  fair. 

Monica  Mair  (14  years). 
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THE  CHASE 

I  followed  her  by  many  ways, 

O'er  fields  and  grassy  plains; 
Yes,  all  my  life,  through  all  my  days, 

I  followed  her  down  shady  lanes; 
And  where  she  walked  white  poppies  grew. 
Pale  as  the  dawn,  and  full  of  dew. 

These  flowers  of  Death  with  buds  of  Pain 
Ever  sprang  up  where  her  foot  had  trod, 

I  followed  them  through  sun  and  rain — 
Her  footsteps  on  the  soft  green  sod. 

And  where  she  led,  white  poppies  blew 

And  gently  waved,  a-shine  with  dew. 

Then,  when  at  last  I  captured  her. 

It  was  too  late.     Upon  a  bed 
Of  poppy-petals,  crushed  yet  fair. 

She  lay,  with  hair  unbound  and  dead, 
And  round  her,  milk-white  poppies  grew 
As  pale  as  Death,  and  full  of  dew. 

Monica  Mair  (14  years). 
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THE  JOY  OF  LIVING 

I  have  known  the  joy  of  the  morning,  and  the  wondrous 

peace  of  the  night, 
I  have  seen  the  stars  appearing  one  by  one; 
I  have  watched  the  sunset  dying,  and  the  fading  of  the 

Hght, 
And  stayed  until  the  darkness  hid  all  things  from  my 

sight, 
And  the  long,  long  day  was  done. 
But  the  joy  of  it ;  the  glorious,  radiant  joy  of  being  alive, 
My  pulses  leaping,  leaping — fearless,  alone  and  free — 
God  of  all  creation,  I  praise  and  worship  Thee. 

I  have  felt  the  keen,  sharp  stinging  touch  of  the  rain 

upon  my  face, 
I  have  been  blown,  and  torn,  and  battered  by  the 

wind, 
I  have  known  the  peace  and  wildness  of  a  place, 
I  have  stood  alone  amidst  the  glorious  space, 
Dazzled,  and  nearly  blind. 

But  the  joy,  the  joy  of  feeling  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
The  love  and  beauty,  mystery,  wonder,  pain, 
And  all  the  splendid  gloriousness  of  life. 

0  Creator  of  all  things  human,  I  praise  and  adore  Thee, 

1  thank  Thee  for  the  earth,  the  sky,  the  sea. 

For  the  flame  of  life;    for  love,  and  grief,  and  death, 
For  the  tossing  of  the  ocean,  and  the  wind  upon  the 
heath ; 


For  the  wondrous  joy  of  living,  for  the  wildness  in  my 

veins, 
For  the  tender  peace  of  evening,  and  the  winding 

country  lanes, 
For  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  earth,  the  sky;   the  tossing 

sapphire  sea, 
O  God  of  all  Creation,  I  praise  and  worship  Thee. 

Monica  Mair  (14  years). 
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A  BALLAD  OF  THE  RIVER 

"She   is   drowned!     She   is    drowned!"   sobbed   the 
river, 
And  the  gulls  flew,  screaming,  overhead; 
For  a  maiden  drifted  on  the  water, 
Ah!    she  was  cold,  and  fair,  but  dead. 
^* She  is  drowned!*^  sighed  the  river  as  it  rippled  along y 
**  She  is  drowned!  '*  screamed  the  gulls  in  their  grating  song. 

And  the  sun  rose  up  in  the  daffodil  sky. 

And  a  man  came  down  to  the  river-side; 
Her  lover — he  gazed  on  the  waters  cold, 
And  saw,  as  she  drifted,  his  lovely  bride. 
** She  is  drowned!"  sighed  the  river  as  it  rippled  along, 
"  She  is  drowned!  "  screamed  the  gulls  in  their  grating  song. 

At  noon,  two  corpses  float  by  on  the  stream, 

A  man  who  had  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
And  a  maid  who  is  seen  all  white  and  lovely 
Where  the  swirling  water  is  forced  apart. 
**  They  are  drowned!"  sighs  the  river  as  it  ripples  along, 
**They  are  drowned!"  scream  the  gulls  in  their  grating 
song, 

Monica  Mair  (14  years). 
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A  DEATH-BED 

The  sun  is-  shining  brightly — outside  flits  a  butterfly, 
Dancing  and  winging  happily,  beneath  a  cloudless  sky ; 
But  when  I  turn  my  head  again,  and  look  towards  the 

bed 
Ah,  then  it  all  comes  back  to  me — they  say  that  you  are 

dead. 

Dead !     Surely  there  is  no  such  thing,  or  else  how  could 
the  sun 
Shine  on  in  golden  majesty,  a  glowing,  radiant  ball? 
How  could  the  birds  be  singing,  and  the  children  laugh 
and  run. 
If  you  were  dead,  and  never  could  come  back  to  me 
at  all?    > 

And  yet,  as  I  with  tear-dimmed  eyes,  look  on  your 
marble  face, 
So  cold  and  still,  and  deathly  white,  I  know  that  it  is 
true; 
I  know  that  you  have  gone  away,  and  left  this  weary 
place, 
That  you  are  flying  upwards  'till  you  vanish  in  the 
blue. 

And  still  the  birds  are  singing,  and  the  butterflies  at  play ! 

To  me,  the  world  is  empty,  cold  and  empty  as  a  void. 

Oh  God !  how  can  the  sun  shine  on,  the  children  be  so 

gay, 

When  for  me  life's  pleasures  are  as  naught,  and  may 
not  be  enjoyed? 

Monica  Mair  (14  years). 
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MY  TOYS 

I  used  to  have  a  family 
Of  dolls  and  Teddy-bears, 

And  lots  of  dolly's  furniture — 
Small  beds,  and  wooden  chairs — 

I  used  to  have  a  dolFs-house, 
With  curtains  white  and  clean. 

And  in  this  house  a  stair-case. 
And  carpets,  could  be  seen. 

But  now,  alas!     Pve  grown  so  big, 

And  am  so  very  tall, 
I  haven't  time  to  see  my  toys, 

Or  play  with  them  at  all. 

I  have  to  work  so  hard,  you  see. 
And  go  to  school  each  day. 

And  Mummie  says  Pm  much  too  old 
With  Teddy-bears  to  play. 

So,  in  the  empty  nursery 

They  sit  round,  on  their  chairs. 

I'm  sure  they're  sometimes  lonely, 
My  woolly  dogs  and  bears. 
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So  sometimes  (just  for  fun,  you  know!) 

I  take  one  up  to  bed, 
And  tie  a  ribbon  round  its  neck, 

And  kiss  its  furry  head. 

Though  Mummie  says  its  babyish 

To  love  a  Teddy-bear, 
I'm  sure  he*s  sometimes  lonely, 

And  no  one  seems  to  care! 

Monica  Mair  (14  years). 
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MY  GARDEN 

Where  tall  white  lupins  rear  their  stately  heads, 

Like  candles  set  in  candlesticks  of  green, 
Where  roses  grow  in  clusters  sweet  and  gay, 

Where  hollyhocks  a-blowing  may  be  seen. 
Where  grows  that  sweetest,  tenderest  of  the  flowers, 

Love-in-a-mist,  all  grey  and  dewy  blue — 
This  is  my  garden,  where,  through  summer  days, 

I  sit  and  wait  for  you.  Beloved,  for  you. 

Monica  Mair  (14  years). 
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THE  GRAVE  ON  THE  HILLSIDE 

A  church  upon  a  hillside,  gay 

With  plum,  and  peach  and  cherry-trees, 

The  sleepy  droning  of  the  bees. 

And  gaudy  butterflies  at  play: 

A  hillside  flushed  with  crimson  may, 

Its  fragrance  wafted  on  the  breeze 

That  softly  blows — then  quickly  flees 

As  sunbeams  on  an  April  day — 

A  church,  and  by  the  church,  a  grave 

All  carpeted  with  petals  white; 

(Twas  hard,  oh  so  hard  to  be  brave) 

A  grave, — a  name — ah  bitter  sight! 

I  could  not  move,  no  sound  could  make, 

And  yet  I  knew  my  heart  would  break. 

Monica  Mair  (14  years). 
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MEMORIES  IN  A  GARDEN 

I  see  your  face  in  every  flower  that  sheds  its  sweetness 
on  the  air, 
And  memories  of  you  linger  in  each  fragrant  rose- 
strewn  bower, 
And  every  gentle  wind  that  blows,  to  me  is  doubly  dear 
Because  I  see  your  face  in  every  flower. 

Oh,  like  your  tears  soft-falling,  is  the  gentle  April 
shower. 
Oh,  like  your  golden  laughter  is  the  sunshine  bright 
and  fair; 
And  thunder  on  the  mountains  is  the  symbol  of  your 
power. 

I  know  you  are  in  everything  that  I  can  see  down  here, 
And  you  are  ever  with  me,  through  each  sad  or  happy 
hour: 
Your  smiles,  your  tears,  your  laughter  are  in  all  things, 
everywhere ; 
Because  I  see  your  face  in  every  flower. 

Monica  Mair  (14  years). 
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SHE  CAME  TO  ME  AT  DAWN  OF  DAY 

She  came  to  me  at  dawn  of  day,  over  the  hills  from  the 
sea; 
Her  eyes  were  blue  as  the  calm  lagoon  where  the 
snow-white  mermaids  play, 
Her  hair  unbound,  and  her  cheeks  aglow — wild,  and 
alone  and  free 
She  came  to  me  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

But  I  was  dumb  from  her  beauty,  and  nothing  could  I 
say. 
As  she  danced  along  with  unshod  feet   upon  the 
grassy  lea 
.And  sang  in  a  voice  both  sad  and  gay. 

Then  she  vanished  away  in  the  clouds,  ah  me! 

And  never  again  have  I  seen  her  play. 
But  ril  ever  remember  how,  wild  and  free, 

She  came  to  me  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

Monica  Mair  (14  years). 
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EVENING 

There  sank  to  glory,  in  the  golden  west, 
The  sun,  a  radiant  ball  of  glowing  fire; 

Birds'  songs  were  hushed,  and  children  gone  to  rest, 

It  sank  to  glory  in  the  golden  west. 

And  flowers  their  petals  close  together  prest; 
A  weary  soul  attained  its  heart's  desire 

As  sank  to  glory  in  the  golden  west 
The  sun,  a  radiant  ball  of  glowing  fire. 

Monica  Mair  (14  years). 
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THE  DANCE  OF  THE  LEAVES 

A  wind  shook  the  leaves  from  the  tree-tops  bare, 
The  golden  leaves  whirled  and  merrily  danced, 

The  leaves  of  Autumn,  some  bright  and  some  sere — 

As  the  wind  shook  the  leaves  from  the  tree-tops  bare. 

Gold,  crimson,  and  orange  were  everywhere 
When  the  leaves  flew  about — for  so  it  had  chanced 

That  a  wind  shook  the  leaves  from  the  tree-tops  bare, 
And  the  golden  leaves  whirled  and  merrily  danced. 

Monica  Mair  (14  years). 
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HAPPINESS 

I  saw  a  butterfly,  one  day, 

A-dancing  on  a  windy  hill; 
It  vanished,  airy  as  a  fay — 
I  saw  a  butterfly  one  day. 
Thus  Happiness  doth  flee  away 

When  men  pursue — elusive  still — 
I  saw  a  butterfly,  one  day, 

A-dancing  on  a  windy  hill. 

Monica  Mair  (14  years). 
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THE  WILD  ROSE 

A  wild  rose  bloomed  in  the  hedgerows  green, 

Small  and  dainty  and  frail, 
It  nestled  beneath  the  leaves,  unseen, 
A  wild  rose  bloomed  in  the  hedgerows  green: 
But  a  cruel  wind  came,  all  harsh  and  keen. 

And  the  rose  was  flung  to  the  bitter  gale; 
A  wild  rose  bloomed  in  the  hedgerows  green, 

Small  and  dainty  and  frail. 

Monica  Mair  (14  years). 
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DAYBREAK 

The  wondering  look  within  a  baby's  eyes, 
The  star-Hke  daisies  opening  on  the  lawn, 

Pale  primrose  clouds  high  in  the  misty  skies. 
And  all  things  lovely,  with  the  day  are  born. 

Soon  will  they  flee;    and  yet  the  troubled  mind 
Waits  in  the  shadows  for  the  coming  morn. 

And  though  the  night  be  long,  we  still  shall  find 
New  life,  new  beauty,  at  the  World's  new  Dawn. 

Zo'e  Gauntlett  (14  years). 
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WHEAT  AND  TARES 
{Matt,  xii,  38-43) 

We  are  Thy  seed,  oh  Lord, 

Sown  in  this  earthy  field 
To  wait,  till  at  Thy  word 

We  to  Death's  sickle  yield. 
'Till  come  the  Heavenly  Reapers 

To  sweep  us  all  away, 
To  wait  within  Thy  garners 

Until  Thy  judgment  day. 

And  then  the  Heavenly  Sower 

Shall  take  His  seed  once  more, 
And  cast  from  out  His  kingdom 

The  tares  amidst  the  store. 
Great  King  of  all  the  reapers. 

Oh,  hearken  as  we  pray, 
And  look  on  us  with  mercy 

Upon  Thy  judgment  day. 

Zoe  Gauntlett  (14  years). 
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SCANDAL 

All  through  the  village,  and  all  down  the  lane, 

And  right  up  the  little,  creaking  stairs, 
Chatter,  chatter  go  the  Gossips,  as  they  spread  the  news 
around. 
And  crying  like  the  pedlars,  only  Scandals  are  their 
wares. 

'Tis  the  little  village  milkgirl  who  hears  the  story  first. 

And  pass  it  on  to  all  her  friends  she  simply  must, 

of  course; 

So  far  and  near  it  spreads  around,  and  all  about  the  town, 

'Till  when  it  comes  to  rest  at  last,  there's  no  one  knows 

its  source. 

And  thus,  about  the  cottages,  the  scandal-mongers  run, 

And  if  you  go  away  to  stay,  or  buy  a  gown  that's  new, 

'Tis  known  before  you  wear  it,  by  the  gossips  of  the 

town. 

And  everyone  will  claim,  of  course:"/  was  the  first 

who  knew." 

Zo'e  Gauntlett  (14  years). 
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THE  SEA 

The  sea  is  troubled  sore  to-night, 

And  nowhere  she  findeth  rest, 
She  has  hurled  her  breakers  mountains  high 

To  the  cliffs,  and  their  rocky  crest: 
She  has  raged  within  and  flung  her  spray 

On  the  back  of  the  evening  wind. 
But  she  tosses  still,  and  frets  with  pain 

For  the  rest  she  cannot  find. 

The  sea  is  troubled  sore  to-night. 

And  she  tosses  her  arms  in  pain 
As  she  beats  the  rocks  with  a  giant  strength 

Then  weakly  sinks  again. 
She  has  ridden  high  on  the  wings  of  storm 

And  shattered  the  seagull's  nest. 
And  yet  her  fury  is  like  a  child's 

For  she  cannot  find  her  rest. 

The  sea  is  troubled  sore  to-night, 

As  she  waiteth  the  coming  dark, 
When  the  quiet  stars  shall  dull  her  pain 

With  their  ever- watchful  spark: 
But  it  is  for  the  moon  she  fretteth 

— The  one  she  loveth  best — 
For  though  she  be  sorely  troubled, 

She  finds  in  the  moon,  her  rest. 

Zoe  Gauntlett  (14  years). 
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DUNCTON  FOLK 

Ye  may  tell  what  tale  ye  like,  zur, 

O'  the  men  in  Lunnon  Town 
An'  all  their  grand-like  antics — 

But  let  'em  just  come  down 
An'  zee  the  lads  o'  Duncton 

A-workin'  zide-be-zide ! 
I'm  not  a  man  for  boastin*  zur, 

But  they  lads  be  just  me  pride. 

For  who  among  your  children,  zur, 

Could  climb  yon  high  oak-tree? 
Why,  one  o*  our  own  Duncton  lads 

Is  worth  a  two  o'  he. 
An'  what  I  sez  is  this,  zur. 

The  town  may  have  its  joys, 
But  I'd  put  the  money  o'  last  year's  crop 

Upon  our  girls  and  boys. 

Ye  have  yer  stylish  beauties,  zur. 

An'  very  nice  they  be. 
An'  mind,  I  mean  no  rudeness,  zur, 

But  if  ye '11  hark  to  me, 
I'll  tell  ye  straight  an'  candid,  zur, 

An'  there's  many  I've  told  the  same — 
I'd  put  a  Dunction  girl  to  stand 

'Gainst  any  ye'd  care  to  name. 
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For  what  I  sez  is  this,  zur, 

The  Town  may  have  it*s  joys, 
But  I'd  put  the  money  o*  last  year's  crop 

Upon  our  girls  and  boys. 

Zoe  Gauntlett  (14  years). 
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A  COUCH  OF  ROSE  LEAVES 

I  would  that  I  might  lay  me  down,  and  dream  my  life 
away, 
In  some  dim,  cool  and  haunted  place,  where  none 
has  trod  before; 
Upon  a  couch  of  rose  leaves,  with  a  quilt  of  misty  grey, 
I  want  to  lie  and  dream  of  you,  and  see  your  face  once 
more. 

I  would  that  I  might  take  the  stars  to  glow  around  my 
head. 
That  I  might  steal  the  nightingale  to  sing  into  my 
sleep, 
Yes,  with  these  only  would  I  flee,  and  nothing  would  I 
dread 
Though  Fear,  himself,  should  haunt  the  place,  and 
ghostly  Shadows  creep. 

I  would  that  I  might  flee — but  soft,  my  mind  runs  on 
apace. 
And  I  have  left  the  world  behind — and  that  may 
never  be! 
But  every  dream  my  fancy  frames,  in  which  I  see  your 
face 
Is  another  petal  on  the  couch  to  which  I  long  to  flee. 

Zoe  Gauntlet  (14  years). 
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SUNSET 

Sunken  and  weary,  staggering  'neath  his  pack, 
An  age-old  pedlar,  grey,  and  dim  of  sight. 

The  Day  went,  tottering  through  the  gates  of  Night, 
And  paused  upon  the  threshold,  looking  back. 

I  am  forgotten,  for  my  time  is  spent. 

They  welcomed  me  when  first  I  came  to  life 
For  those  short  hours.     My  reign  had  but  begun 

Ere  it  had  ended.     All  the  pain  and  strife 
Of  endless  years,  upon  my  back  is  bent. 

And  even  now,  across  the  eastern  sky 
The  New-born  Day  is  stepping,  swift  as  wind. 

To  take  my  place,  for  *tis  my  turn  to  die." 

He  turned,  and  stumbled  onward  up  the  road, 
Shunned  and  forgotten,  for  his  life  was  done; 

Closed  were  the  gates:   the  hills,  empurpled,  shone. 
As  o'er  their  rim,  in  glory,  sank  the  sun. 

Zoe  Gauntlett  (14  years). 
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WHITE  POPPIES 

White  shadows  pale,  the  poppies  grow, 
'Neath  leaden  skies  the  peewits  wail. 

And  sad-eyed  children  wander  to  and  fro, 
White  shadows  pale. 

With  drooping  stalks,  and  fading  petals  frail 

Bending,  in  silent  fields  where  dream- winds  blow. 
In  passive  meekness  to  their  beating  gale. 

No  human  hands  may  pick  you,  where  you  grow. 
For  few  the  closely-guarded  gates  may  scale, 

And  those  who  enter,  stay  for  ever  so, 
White  shadows  pale. 

Zo'e  Gauntlett  (14  years). 
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THE  BLACKBIRD 

The  blackbird  sang  from  an  apple  tree, 

Soft  in  the  wind  the  roses  blew, 
His  mellow  notes  rang  loud  and  free. 

The  light  was  shadowed  then  to  me. 

For  all  my  thoughts  were  still  of  you; 
The  blackbird  sang  from  an  apple  tree. 

His  all-entrancing  melody 

Welcomed  the  coming  day  anew, 
His  mellow  notes  rang  loud  and  free. 

The  bird,  for  tears,  I  could  not  see. 
Your  face  upon  my  memory  grew, 
The  blackbird  sang  from  an  apple  tree. 

My  heart  was  aching  sore,  Marie, 
He  sang  to  me  of  love  and  you. 
His  mellow  notes  rang  loud  and  free. 

His  song  was  all  of  joy  and  glee, 

The  sun  above,  the  sky  of  blue — 
The  blackbird  sang  from  an  apple  tree. 
His  mellow  notes  rang  loud  and  free. 

Zoe  Gauntlett  (14  years). 
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THE  DAWN  WIND 

A  wind  came  out  of  the  west  at  dawn, 
And  murmured  softly  under  the  eaves, 

With  the  waihng  cry  of  a  child  new-born 

A  wind  came  out  of  the  west  at  dawn; 

And  fearfully  crossing  the  dewy  lawn 

It  shivered,  and  clung  to  the  friendly  leaves. 

A  wind  came  out  of  the  west  at  dawn, 
And  murmured  softly  under  the  eaves. 

Zoe  Gauntlett  (14  years). 
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THE  SILENT  POOL 

Where  the  silver  birch  sighs  overhead 
And  trails  her  garlands  in  the  pool, 

Oh  hist!     Ye  there  must  softly  tread 

Where  the  silver  birch  sighs  overhead. 

For  those  were  a  faery's  feet  that  led, 
Led  you  away  to  the  water  cool. 

Where  the  silver  birch  sighs  overhead 
And  trails  her  garlands  in  the  pool. 

Zo'e  Gauntlett  (14  years] 
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THE  SPIDER 

The  Spider  had  worked  at  his  dusty  loom 

Before  the  dawn  was  red. 
All  night  long,  in  the  mist  and  gloom, 
The  Spider  had  worked  at  his  dusty  loom; 
And  now,  where  the  roses  sweetly  bloom. 

There  swung  in  the  wind  a  silver  thread 
That  the  Spider  had  worked  from  his  dusty  loom 

Before  the  dawn  was  red. 

Zo'e  Gauntlett  (14  years). 
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THE  MOURNERS 

With  a  frond  of  fern  for  a  shroud, 

And  a  fir-cone  at  his  head, 
They  laid  him  softly  down, 

A  moss-lined  grave  for  his  bed. 
The  dew-drops  fell  from  a  bough  overhead, 
And  the  night-owl  sighed,  and  slowly  said: 
"When  Woodland  Folk  this  way  do  tread 
Let  them  remember  the  One  who  is  dead, 
And  gently  pass." 

Zo'e  Gauntlett  (14  years) 
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SHADOWS 
(A  playlet  in  three  scenes) 
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PEOPLE  IN  THE  PLAYLET 


June     . .     . . 
Prue     . . 
Michael 


The  human  children,  two  sisters  and 
a  brother 


Shadow  T  ady  \      'A'heir   mother,    who    dwells    in   the 
J  Land  of  Many  Colours 

1      Who    were    Human    Children,   but 
Shadows      ..  >     now  dwell  in   the   Land  of  Many 

Colours 


SCENES 

I     The  Night  Nursery 
II     The  Breakfast  Room 
III     The  Night  Nursery,  Next  Night 

TIME  OF  ACTION 
Two  nights  and  a  day 

PERIOD 
Present  day 
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PROLOGUE 
{Spoken  before  the  curtain  by  any  child) 

In  the  land  of  Many  Colours 

Where  the  Shadows  dance  and  play, 

All  folks  are  very  happy 
And  joyful  all  the  day; 

For  they  watch  o*er  their  loved  ones 
From  quite  near,  not  far  away. 

They  come  in  every  night-time 
When  the  twilight's  growing  dim, 

And  they  sing  a  little  crooning  song 
Just  like  an  evening  hymn, 

And  it  makes  you  feel  so  happy 
That  you  thrill  through  every  limb. 

And  if  you  watch  most  carefully, 

When  you  go  first  to  bed. 
They'll  come  in  through  the  window 

And  dance  about  your  head. 
And  then  they'll  stop  and  talk  to  you 

'Till  you  follow  where  they've  led. 

There  is  one  lovely  Shadow, 

Her  face  shines  like  the  sun. 
And  her  voice  is  like  a  song-bird's 

When  she  gently  whispers:    "Come." 
And  I  think  to  rise  and  follow  her. 

Might  be  most  splendid  fun. 
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But  I  feel  a  little  frightened 

By  this  Lady  of  the  Stars, 
Until  I*m  sure  it*s  Mummie 

Who's  come  through  the  window-bars 
With  the  glitter  of  the  moonshine, 

And  the  glow  of  planet  Mars. 

When  she  told  me  of  the  wonders 
In  the  land  which  was  her  own, 

I  wanted  to  go  with  her, 

So  I  held  tight  to  her  gown. 

But  she  said  she'd  be  unhappy 
For  poor  Daddie,  left  alone. 

So  I  had  to  watch  her  flying 

Through  the  nursery  window  there. 

But  I  knew  one  day  I'd  follow 
To  the  land  of  Colours  fair; 

And  I  knew  that  I  was  happy 
To  have  seen  a  vision  rare. 

To  have  watched  the  mystic  shadows 

Who  live  in  that  land  of  light, 
To  have  danced  with  them  so  gaily 

In  the  silvery  moonlight  bright, 
And  to  know  that  they  would  dance  and  talk 

On  many  another  night. 
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Curtain  rises,  during  soft  music — gradually  dying  away 

SCENE  I 

The  Night  Nursery,  June  in  bed — R.  A  window — L. 
{June  wears  a  night-gown.  Shadow  Lady  dressed  in 
Cloudy  brown  or  blue  chiffon.  Shadow  children  wear 
chiffons  of  mauve,  yellow  or  blue — no  shoes  or  stockings). 

June.  (Sitting  up  in  bed)    What  is  that?     Who  is 

there?     Surely   I   saw  someone!     (no   answer)     I 
really  must  see,  though  nurse  told  me  I  was  not  to 

move.    (Sitting  further   up)    Yet   I   thought 

Shadow  lady  enters  from  window — L. 

Shadow.  June,  look  at  me  (sits  at  end  of  bed).  Three 
years  ago,  when  I  went  to  the  Land  of  Many 
Colours,  I  met  all  my  friends  who  had  left  the 
earth  before  me. 

June.  Oh,  how  wonderful!     What  are  they  like? 

What  kind  of  clothes  do  they  wear?     Are  they 
kind?     And  can  they  talk  like  you? 

Shadow.  Well,  you  shall  answer  all  those  questions 
for  yourself,  for  I'll  call  some  of  them  here.  They 
like  this  nursery  and  often  come  and  dance  their 
magic  dances,  by  the  flickering  firelight,  when 
nurse  has  left  you  safely  tucked  up  for  the  night. 

June.  That  will  be  lovely,  but  why  do  I  not  see 

them  always? 
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Shadow.  Ah,  they  are  very  seldom  visible  to  mortal 
eyes — but  is  not  to-morrow  your  birthday? 

June.  Yes,  but  how  did  you  know  ? 

Shadow,  Never  mind!  But  as  a  special  treat  you 
are  to  see  them  to-night,  and  each  of  them  will 
bring  you  a  gift. 

June,  {excitedly)     Oh,  do  make  them  come  soon. 

Shadow.      Watch  carefully,  and  you  will  see. 

{Shadow  Lady  rises,  and  dances  slowly  and 
mystically  round  the  room,  to  a  very  quiet  and 
very  weird  little  tune,  rather  like  the  wind  in 
the  trees,  or  the  rustle  of  rain  in  the  long  grass. 

Slowly  she  beckons  to  door  and  window,  and 
whispers  ^'Come.^*  The  Child  Shadows  enter 
to  the  music  which  now  changes  to  a  gay  dance. 

After  the  dance  they  group  themselves  round 
the  room  and  the  Shadow  Lady,  who  had 
joined  them,  returns  to  June^s  bedside). 

June.  That  was  lovely !    What  is  going  to  happen 

next? 

Shadow.  They  are  all  bringing  something  to  you — 
See! 

1st.  C.  Here  is  the  gift  of  Health.  You  will  live 
long,  and  be  strong,  and  always  enjoy  both  work 
and  play. 

2nd  C.  I  bring  you  the  gift  of  the  Happy  Heart. 
Everywhere  you  go,  the  earth  and  the  people  in 
it,  will  be  the  happier  for  your  passing  by. 

yd  C.  Here  is  sufficient  Wisdom  to  enable  you 
to  appreciate  the  gifts  of  Health  and  of  the  Happy 
Heart. 
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^th  C.  I  bring  to  you  a  strange  gift.  It  is  the  gift 
of  Being  of  use  to  the  World.  You  know  that  the 
world  is  in  a  muddle,  and  this  gift  will  help  you  to 
straighten  it  out. 

^th  C.  Here  is  the  most  helpful  of  all  the  gifts — that 
of  Love. 

{The  child  Shadows  dance  out  to  the  same 
gay  little  tune.) 

Shadow.  Now  June,  I  hope  you  are  pleased  with  your 
gifts,  and  feeling  very  happy  on  this,  your  birthday 
night  ? 

June.  Oh  yes,  dear  Shadow  Lady.     I  shall  always 

remember  this  night — even  though  you  have  given 
me  nothing. 

Shadow.  I  am  keeping  my  gift  for  a  time  when  you 
will  really  want  it.  Now,  if  you  were  to  draw  your 
blind,  you  would  see  that  it  is  nearly  morning, 
so  I  must  go  away  to  join  my  Shadow  Children, 
but  do  not  fear,  you  shall  see  us  soon  again. 

June.  {Stretching  out  her  arms  as  the  Shadow  Lady 

dances  away.)     Good-bye,  but  please  don't  forget 
to  come  soon  again,     (lies  down  to  sleep). 


CURTAIN 
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SCENE  II 

The  Breakfast  Room — next  morning,  A  table  C.  set  for 
breakfast.  Prue  and  Michael  are  arranging  flowers 
and  gifts  on  it.  {Prue  wears  a  navy  blue  frock,  black 
shoes  and  stockings.  Michael  a  silk  shirt,  grey  shorts^ 
grey  socks  and  black  shoes).  They  stand  back,  and 
look  at  the  table  from  all  angles,  and  with  much  satis- 
faction. Talking  all  the  while  to  each  other,  in  an 
undertone. 

Michael.      There!     We  have  a  nice  lot  now,  and  it 
makes  quite  a  pretty  pile,  doesn^t  it? 

Prue.  Yes,    and    here   is   Daddie's    present.     He 

asked  me  to  bring  it  down  and  put  it  on  the  table. 

Michael.      Let's  hide,  and  jump  out  when  she  comes. 

Prue.  All   right,   let's.     {They   hide.    June   enters 

from  R.  and  comes  to  table.) 

June.  Wherever  can  they  be?     I'm  sure  I  heard 

them.  {Calls)  Prue,  Prue,  where  are  you? 
Michael,  are  you  there?  {sees  parcels)  Ah,  my 
presents,  I'm  sure!  How  exciting  they  look! 
{Michael  and  Prue  jump  out,  and  all  laugh  and  joke). 

Michael.      Many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Prue.  {kissing  June)     Many  happy  returns,  June 

dear. 

June.  Thank  you  so  much.     Let's  have  breakfast, 

for  I  have  something  wonderful  to  tell  you — and 
then  we  will  open  the  presents. 

{They    seat    themselves ^    talking    the    while) 
Prue  pours  out  Tea, 
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Prue.  Now  June,  do  tell  us  the  wondeful  thing. 

June,  Last  night,  when  nurse  put  the  light  out, 
I  heard  a  queer  little  rustle,  and  when  I  sat  up,  I 
saw  a  beautiful  Shadow  Lady 

Michael.      Stuff  and   nonsense!    You   dreamed   it. 

Prue.  Be  quiet  Michael.     Go  on,  June. 

June.  She   told    me   she   came   from   the    many 

Coloured  Land,  and  she  called  in  heaps  of  her 
Shadow  friends,  who  each  gave  me  a  gift. 

Michael.  I  knew  you  dreamed  it.  Where  are  the 
gifts? 

June.  I  didn't  Michael,  but  they  are  the  kind  of 

gifts  you  can't  see. 

Prue.  Can't  see!    What  kind  of  gifts  are  there 

that  you  can't  see? 

June,  Well  there  was  .    .    .  health,  and  happi- 

ness .    .    .  and  .... 

Michael.  Why  you've  got  all  those!  Much  use  gifts 
are  that  you've  got  already — and  they  aren't  gifts 
anyway ! 

June.  {in   tears)    Well,   they  did  come  and  the 

Shadow  Lady  said  she  was  keeping  one  special 
gift  for  me. 

Prue.  Cheer  up,  June!     Perhaps  they  will  come 

again.  Open  your  parcels  now,  and  see  what  you 
have  got.  {all  open  parcels,  find  toys,  books, 
puzzles,  etc.) 

June.  Aren't  they  lovely.     Thank  you  Michael; 

thank  you  Prue.  This  is  from  Auntie.  This 
from  Uncle.     Isn't  Daddie's  nice. 
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Michael.  {seizing  a  puzzle  and  settling  himself  on  the 
floor)  This  is  good!  {June  and  Prue  look  at  a 
book), 

June.  I  must  go  and  thank  Daddie,  and  shew  him 

all  these  other  things. 

Prue.  Yes,  and  Nursie  too.     Let's  show  everyone. 

Come  on  Michael — Leave  the  puzzle,  and  help 
us  to  carry  June's  presents. 

Michael.  I  say  June,  about  that  funny  story  you  told 
us.     Shadow  people,  or  something  .... 

June,  It  isn't  a  funny  story,  it's  true,  and  I'm  going 

to  watch  to-night  for  them  to  come  again ! 

Michael.  Well,  Prue  and  I  will  come  too;  and  if  / 
see  live  shadows,  I'll  believe  everything  you  tell 
me  in  future. 

Prue.  Do  come  along  you  two.     Bring  the  presents 

with  you.     I'm  sure  Daddie's  longing  to  see  them. 

June.  All  right  Prue,  I'm  coming,    {gathers  up 

some  toys  and  goes  towards  door,  R.) 

Michael.  I'll  bring  the  puzzle.  Get  on  girls.  With 
arms  full  of  toys,  goes  out,  R.) 


CURTAIN 
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SCENE  III 

The  Night  Nursery,  As  in  Scene  i.  June  in  bed. 
Enter  Michael  and  Prue,  clad  in  pyjamas.  They 
creep  into  June's  bed. 

Michael.      We  had  an  awful  time,  trying  to  slip  away. 
I  do  hope  your  old  shadows  will  come. 

Prue.  I  don't  mind   anyway,  now  we  are  here. 

I'll  sleep  with  you  all  night,  June. 

June.  I  know  they  will  come.     I  do  feel  excited. 

(Enter  Shadows ^  singing  and  dancing.     They 

now  have  scarves  to  tone  or  match  their  frocks. 

The   children   watch,  getting   more   and  more 

excited.) 

June.  I  told  you  they  would  come.     Aren't  they 

lovely  ? 

Prue.  {pointing)     I  wonder  who  that  one  is.?     It 

reminds  me  of  someone  I  have  seen. 

Michael.      Yes,  I'm  sure  I've  seen  her. 

June.  Well,  the  Shadow  Lady  told  me  that  they'd 

all  lived  on  earth  once.     Just  like  us.     So  we  may 
have  seen  her  before. 

Shadow.      Well,  June,  you  see  that  we  are  here  again; 
and  I'm  so  glad  Prue  and  Michael  have  come  too. 

Michael.      {bowing)     How  do  you  do?     But  who  are 
you,  Madame  Shadow? 
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Prue.  {rising y  excitedly)     I  believe  .    .    .  Fm  sure. 

Shadow.  Yes,  Prue,  you  are  right!  I  am.  But  the 
others  have  not  yet  discovered.  Look  at  me, 
children.  Look  at  me.  Don't  you  yet  know  who 
I  am?     Is  Prue  the  only  one  who  remembers? 

Michael,  Oh!  do  tell  us.  Don't  keep  us  guessing. 
I'll  give  it  up! 

June.  You    promised    me    a    gift.     Won't    you, 

instead,  tell  us  who  you  are,  dear  Shadow  Lady? 

Prue.  June,  June,  don't  you  know  ?   It's  Mummie ! 

June.  Mummie  darling,  are  you  really  you? 

Shadow.  Yes,  I  really  am;  and  I've  come  from  the 
Many  Coloured  Land  very  often  to  see  you. 
Though  until  last  night  you  never  saw  me. 

Michael.  Do  tell  us  all  about  it.  It  must  be  most 
exciting. 

Shadow.  It  is  a  city  made  of  precious  stones.  It  is 
all  square,  and  has  twelve  gates  and  twelve  founda- 
tions; and  every  gate  is  made  of  one  huge  pearl; 
when  you  go  inside  the  pearly  gates,  you  will  find 
that  the  walls  of  the  city  are  made  of  jasper,  and 
the  streets  of  pure  gold.  There  is  no  need  for 
light  from  lamp  or  candle  there,  nor  for  the  sun, 
nor  the  moon  which  you  know  so  well,  for  the 
Light  of  Love  is  over  all.  The  rivers  are  crystal, 
and  by  them  grow  wonderful  flowers,  which  are 
really  little  boys  and  girls  like  you.  Everyone  is 
very  happy,  and  it  is  the  most  glorious  place  that 
you  can  dream  of. 

June.  O,  do  let  us  come  back  with  you. 

Michael.  Yes,  do,  I  want  to  see  the  flowers  that  are 
little  boys  and  girls. 
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Prue.  Yes,  I  should  love  to  see  the  gates  of  pearl, 

and  the  golden  streets. 

Shadow.  You  shall  come  some  day,  dears ;  but  Daddie 
would  be  very  lonely  if  you  left  him  just  now. 

June,  Well,  will  you  come  and  see  m  sometimes  ? 

If  only  on  my  birthday  night  ? 

Shadow,  We  do  come,  often;  but  because  it  is  a  time 
of  special  gifts,  I  promise  you  that  once  a  year, 
you  shall  be  able  to  see  us. 

Children.  Oh  thank  you.  Shadow  Lady!  Mummie, 
I  mean. 

Shadow,  Come  then,  one  dance  before  the  sun  peeps 
over  the  hills  of  the  East,  for  we  must  go  back  to 
Shadow  Land,  and  you  must  go  to  sleep. 

{Soft  music,  as  before,  which  gradually  swells 
into  a  louder  and  gayer  dance.  The  children 
join  with  the  Shadows — who  finally  disappear, 
and  leave  the  children  alone  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage.  June  climbs  into  bed,  Prue  and  Michael 
go  out  by  door  L.  The  light  grows  dimmer  and 
a  red  glow  pervades  stage. 


CURTAIN 
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NOTE 

This  playlet  was  a  co-operative  piece  of  work,  written 
and  produced  by  the  children.  The  costumes,  staging, 
dances,  musical  interludes  and  even  songs  being 
entirely  of  their  own  choosing.  I  have  included  it  in 
this  little  collection  to  prove  my  assertion  that  all  arts 
are  interchangeable,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  one  will 
aid  in  the  expression  of  another. 

The  audience  who  witnessed  this  playlet  on  its 
production  will  remember  what  a  pleasant  surprise  it 
was. 

The  children  who  are  responsible  for  it:  Rhona 
King-George,  Dorothy  Mackie,  Mary  Lloyd-Owen, 
Marjorie  Ashley,  Rachael  Rye,  Sheila  Beddy,  Wendy 
Price,  Brenda  Preston,  Phyllis  Gavin-Jones,  Heather 
Campbell,  Betty  Foster,  Erica  Elliott,  average  an  age 
of  TEN  years. 
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14    GAUNTLETT,   ZOY.—contd. 

The  Spider 156 

The  Mourners  .  .  .  .  .  .157 

10  GAVIN-JONES,  PHYLLIS 

The  Fairy  Ring       ......         58 

11  GAVIN-JONES,  RACHAEL 
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The  Violet       . 31 

The  Stream 32 

The  Rainbow 33 

The  Silent  Pool 34,  35 
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14    MACKIE,  ISABEV—contd. 

Moon  and  Sea 107 
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Sylvia     . 109,110 
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The  Wild  Rose  .....       143 

13  OTTLEY,  MARGUERITE 

Grandma's  Tales      ......         25 

15  Drum  Taps     .......       104 

11  PARKER,  DAPHNE 

Grey  Days       .  .  .  .  .  .  .         ii 

10    PARKER,  MARGOT 

Silver  Toes 10 

9    PICKERING,  LILIAN 

My  Lady's  Gown 62 

Pan  of  the  Forest    ......         63 

9    PRESTON,  BRENDA 

The  Sunbeam  Rays  •         •         •         •         •         16 

10  The  Seasons 7i»  72 

Promise  at  Daybreak        .....         73 

12  PRICE,  WENDY 

Wrecked  ...•••.         68 

October  .......         69 

14  RODWELL,  MERLE 

The  Lonely  Cliffs 95 

ID    RYE,  RACHEL 

The  Land  of  the  Gnomes        ....  i 
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Age 
Years  Paob 

10  SHEAF,  DAPHNE 

Love  Among  the  Lily-bells       .  .  .  .         19 

The  Wonderful  Garden   .....         20 
The  Piece  of  Cheese        ,         .         .         .         .         21 

11  Pan  Calling  to  a  Timid  Dryad  ...         92 
My  little  Garden     ......         93 

12  SHEPARD,  MARY 

The  Golden  Boat    .         .         .         .         .         .         18 

9    STEWART,  JOYCE 

The  Polly  Girl 61 

12    TUCKWELL,  MARY 

The  Round  Pool 17 

14             Bad  Weather  at  Sea          .....         96 
Stars 97 

II     TUCKWELL,  YOLANDE 

The  Little  Green  Door 2 

9    WARD,  ELIZABETH 

A  Fairy 55 

II     WHITCOMB,  SHEILA 

The  Sea  King's  Burial     .....         70 

11  WILLIS,  BARBARA 

Spring 94 

12  WRIGHT,  MAVIS 

The  Strange  Road 13 

13  West  Wind 83 

10    WRIGHT,  MOLLIE 

Woodlands       ....>..         56 
••  SHADOWS  "—A  Playlet IS9 
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